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ET  another  note  will  be  struck 
to-night  at  the  Lincoln  din- 
ner of  the  Republican  Club, 
in  the  recessional  of  the  years 
from  the  shock  of  n great 
national  struggle.  Amid  a 
body  of  cultivated  men,  in  the  banquet 
chamber  of  what  is  veritably  a palace,  the 
heroic  memory  of  a simple-minded,  homely- 
visaged  man,  nurtured  in  the  rude  and  bar- 
ren surroundings  of  the  old  frontier,  will 
be  revived  with  the  fitting 
accompaniments  of  art  and 
eloquence.  Such  accompani- 
ments are  fitting,  because  the 
character  of  Lincoln,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  career,  has  the 
universal  quality  that  has 
made  it,  like  the  poetry  of 
Burns,  the  possession  of  all 
men.  There  is  no  environ- 
ment too  humble  or  too  proud 
to  be  the  framework  of  that 
grand  memory  whose  mission 
was  to  every  American. 

The  celebration  of  the  Re- 
publican Club  will  be  repeated 
in  every  considerable  city  of 
the  country.  Whatever  there 
* is  of  graceful  oratory  and 
patriotic  spirit  available  in 
public  or  private  life  will  be 
at  the  service  of  the  occasion, 
for  the  recurring  birthdays  of 
Lincoln  have  been  made  the 
season  when  most  seriously 
the  American  takes  note  of 
the  popular  and  political  im- 
pulses that  dominated  the 
contest  in  which  a republican 
government  was  on  trial,  and 
that  still  are  the  national 
hope. 

Independence  day  is  little 
more  now  than  a noisy  ratifi- 
cation, and  a careless  holiday 
with  its  historic  significance 
well  in  the  background  of 
the  merrymaking.  Decora- 
tion day  is  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  men 
engaged  in  a tremendous 
physical  struggle.  On  the 
birthday  of  Lincoln  his  coun- 
trymen pass  in  review  that 
great  hereditary,  sectional 
and  political  controversy 
which  the  Constitution  be- 
queathed to  successive  gener- 
tions;  in  which  was  involved 
so  much  of  passion,  of  parti- 
san rancor  and  of  statesman- 
like patriotism,  and  which 
disappeared  only  amid  the  de- 
vouring fiame  of  war. 

That  the  Union  triumphed 
and  the  nation  emerged  un- 
shaken, North  and  South  now 
recognize  alike  was  due  to 
a principle  that  was  deeper 
than  policy  or  statecraft,  that 
was  indeed  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  humanity.  As  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  principle,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  revered  above 
other  men  of  ’ his  time,  and  the  an- 
nual dinners  in  bis  honor  all  over  the 
American  continent  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament  whereby  the  nation  is  drawn 
closer  to  those  ideals  which  he  followed 
through  every  vicissitude  of  fortune  to  a 
martyr’s  fate. 

In  a sense  these  patriotic  anniversary 
dinners  are  u sacrament.  But  they  com- 
memorate the  man  whose  deepest  sorrows 
were  relieved  by  the  saving  touch  of  humor. 
Tliey  glorify  the  President  who  in-efaced 


his  announcement  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  by  reading  to  his  Cabinet  a 
sketch  from  Arteraus  Ward.  His  every 
side  brought  him  iuto  contact  with  human- 
ity, and  so  it  is  that  wit  and  humor,  elo- 
quence, pathos  and  philosophy  are  equally 
at  the  service  of  his  memory  about  the  ban- 
quet hoard.  There  is  growing  up  around 
the  Lincoln  dinners  a considerable  com- 
memorative literature,  to  which  the  Repub- 
lican Club,  which  originated  the  custom, 


inirablc  and  polished  discourse  of  the 
toastmaster  of  to-night. 

In  Dr.  Depew’s  practical  hands,  the  ban- 
quet cannot  but  be  successful  on  its  post- 
prandial side.  With  such  men  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Representative  Boutelle, 
and,  for  the  speaker  to  fill  the  place  that  is 
always  assigned  to  a clergyman,  Dr.  How- 
ard DulBeld,  there  should  be  no  lack  of  the 
entertainment  and  eloquence  which  Now 
Yorkers  expect  on  such  occasions.  At  the 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

From  the  Painting  by  Prank  B.  Carpenter. 


has  made  the  more  important  contributions. 
Among  the  notable  addresses  which  have 
been  delivered  by  guests  of  this  club  are  re- 
membered that  of  the  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  nation,  made  years  before  his 
fame  W’as  a national  possession;  the  dra- 
matic harangue  given  a year  ago  by  the 
head  of  a New  York  college,  the  eloquent 
episode  on  “the  vengeance  of  the  flag,"  as 
recited  by  an  up-State  clergyman;  the 
glowing  peroration  of  a learned  Chicago 
rabbi  and,  on  the  .same  occasion,  the  ad- 


banquet  board  there  will  be  also  the  largo 
figures  in  civic  and  official  life  that,  if  sel- 
dom heard  in  studied  discourse,  still  bring 
to  such  occasions  the  dignity  and  force  of 
their  achievement  and  culture. 

Some  of  the  older  men  among  the  guests 
of  the  Republican  Club  at  its  former  ban- 
quets preserve  recollections  of  their  personal 
acquaintance  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  is  perhaps  no  man  among  them  who 
enjoys  the  recollection  of  a closer  compan- 
ionship than  the  artist,  Francis  Bicknell 


Carpenter,  whose  historic  painting  of  the 
martyr  President  has  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion graced  the  walls  of  this  club.  The 
career  of  this  great  painter  of  historical 
portraits,  whose  brush  has  delineated  the 
features  of  more  than  one  Chief  Executive, 
is  the  possession  of  the  metropolis,  where  he 
has  had  his  home  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

As  Gilbert  Stuart  is  remembered  as  the 
historic  painter  of  Washington,  so  Francis 
B.  Carpenter  will  be  remembered  as  the 
painter  of  Lincoln.  His  two 
celebrated  canvases,  views  of 
which  are  here  shown,  are 
familiar  by  reproduction  to 
almost  every  American  house- 
hold, and  they  are  respective- 
ly the  most  speaking  like- 
nesses of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent, and  the  accepted  picto- 
rial chronicle  of  a step  that 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  humanity.  The  Lincoln 
portrait,  it  is  interesting  to 
know,  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
sketch  of  the  President  made 
for  the  larger  canvas.  It  is 
still  the  property  of  the  artist, 
and  is  now  in  this  city. 

The  painting  depicting  the 
reading  to  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion is  banging  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington.  Both  pict- 
ures are  the  result  of  six 
months  of  study  by  Mr.  Car- 
penter, during  which  time  he 
was  a member  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's household  and  was 
thrown  into  daily  companion- 
ship at  the  White  House  with 
his  family  and  his  Cabinet. 
An  entertaining  book,  writ- 
ten by  the  artist,  gives  the 
impressions  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
which  he  gained  while  living 
under  the  same  roof. 

On  the  Lincoln  portrait  the 
judgment  of  the  generation 
that  knew  the  subject  has 
concurred  with  that  of  Lin- 
coln himself:  "There  is  more 
of  me  in  this  portrait  than  in 
any  representation  which  has 
ever  been  made.”  While 
there  is  no  apparent  attempt 
at  idealizing  the  rugged  feat- 
ures iuto  a nearer  approach 
to  the  lines  of  beauty,  the 
grandeur  and  serenity  of  the 
spirit  as  revealed  in  the  ex- 
pression and  in  the  quiet  uicl- 
aucboly  of  the  eyes  make  the 
likeness  a hauutiug  one.  One 
forgets  the  bristling  dark 
hair  and  the  furrows  on  the 
brow  and  cheek  as  the  great 
soul  looks  out  upon  him  witlT 
some  such  a message  as  made 
the  battle  field  of  Gettys- 
burg immortal. 

So  strongly  did  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln herself  feel  the  haunting 
quality  of  this  picture  that, 
nearly  two  years  after  the 
assassination  of  her  husband,  she  wrote  to 
Mr.  Carpenter:  “The  resemblance  is  so 
accurate  that  it  will  require  far  more  calm- 
ness than  I can  now  command  to  have  it 
continually  placed  before  me."  How  the 
artist  could  have  caught  and  fixed  the  ex- 
pression that  is  recognized  to  have  been 
most  characteristic  of  his  subject  is  indi- 
cated in  the  letter  of  Charles  Sumner: 
"You  knew  President  Lincoln  well,  niul, 
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two  liistorical  nddressos  were  given.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand strangers  visited  this  historic  old  relic 
during  the  celebration  and  the  days  preced- 
ing and  following  it. 

Picturesque  as  is  the  old  Dutch  village 
of  Tarrytowu— with  the  vine-clad  cottage, 
the  home  of  Washington  Irving?  and  the 
little  moss-covered  mound  which  marks 
this  great  man’s  last  abode;  the  bridge  over 
the  Pocantico  where  Ichnbod  Crane  was 
pursued  by  the  "headless  horseman,”  and 
all  else  that  goes  to  make  up  a bower  of  ro- 
mance and  beauty — this  little  edifice  stands 
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first  and  foremost  in  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  people. 

The  illustrations  printed  on  this  page  are 
taken  from  a recent  issue  of  the  "Presby- 
terian Banner.” 


CHOOSES  HIS  OWN  TOMB. 
iKindon  News. 

While  some  of  the  newspapers  have  been 
busy  of  late  in  killing  Mr.  Rhodes,  it  is  an- 
nounced in  the  Cape  papers  that  Mr. 


SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CHURCH 


church  must. have  been  built  about  1G83. 
'I'he  date  stamped  upon  the  bell  is  1C85,  but 
the  larliest  date  which  lias  the  full  sanction 
of  history  is  1(197. 

The  old  Dutch  Church  was  a branch  of 
te  UefoniiGd  Chiircli  of  Ilollaiul,  which  is 
Prcsbytcriim  in  form  and  doctrine.  To  tlie 
valley  in  wliich  it  stamls,  the  doscendanis 
of  Iheso  stalwart  Dutch  builders  gave  t(’c 
name  of  “Sleepy  Hollow."  A bust  of  fam- 
ous and  distinguished  people  have  answered 
the  summons  of  the  tiny  hell  in  the  ancient 
house  of  worship.  Legislators  and  Cliiet 
Justices  have  knelt  with  the  hmnblcst  peas- 
ants and  laboring  folk  on  its  rough,  unpol- 
ished floor.  Washington  has  entered  in  bis 
diary  a passage  noting  the  fact  that  he 
rested  here  in  the  turbulent  days  when  the 
colonies  were  struggling  to  wrest  independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain.  Commodore 
Perry  was  n regular  attendant  at  the  church 
services  when  a resident  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  Washington  Irving  loved  the  old 
pile  for  its  curious  history  and  traditions. 

Within  the  present  century  the  first  serv- 
ice in  English  brought  a storm  of  disap- 
proval and  protest  about  the  oars  of  the 
dominie  who  ventured  upon  the  innovation. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  ot 
little  Lavine  Hawes,  granddaughter  of  Gen. 
Hammond.  Actuated  by  tins  departure 
from  the  worn  ruts  of  Ihi-ir  medieval  disci- 
pliue  and  doctrine,  those  most  incensed  de- 
serted the  present  church,  organizing  in 
1837  what  was  called  the  Second  Reform 
Church.  But  this  did  not  to  any  material 
extent  affect  the  old  church.  Then  it  was 
that  the  latter  came  in  for  some  much- 
needed  repairs.  The  old  oak  beams  of  tlie 
ceiling  were  removed  and  others  replaced 
the  original  ones;  the  fine  old-time  worn  oc- 
tagonal pulpit  was  removed  to  give  place 
to  a more  modern  (and  ugly)  oue,  but  with 
the  exception  of  these  unfortunate  though 
necessary,  changes  the  old  church  is  the 
same  to-day  as  when  it  was  given  over  in 
1097  to  the  service  of  God. 

At  the  recent  bi-centennial  services  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  John  Knox 
Allen,  pastor  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Church,  and 


ST.  VALENTINE. 


HE  origin  of  the  pretty  custom 

of  sending  valentines,  like 
many  another  old  tradition,  is 
not  traceable  to  any  given 
date,  but  as  the  god  of  love 
was  the  first  of  all  the  gods,  so 
may  this  well-known  inspiration  be  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  practices 
of  lovers.  From  the  young  patricians  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  to  Phillida  and  Corydou 
in  the  forest  of  Arcady,  even  to  Edwin  and 
Angelina  of  the  present  day,  these  tender 
missives,  ornamented  by  rosy  cupids, 
pierced  hearts  and  other  emblems  of  love 
have  been  interchanged  on  this  festival. 

The  practice  of  choosing  valentines  was  a 
regular  custom  in  ancient  Rome.  During 
the  festival  of  Luperealia,  which  occurretl 
in  February,  the  names  of  a large  number 
of  women  were  written  on  scrolls  or  parch- 
ment and  placed  in  a box,  from  which  they 
were  drawn  out  by  young  men,  and  in  this 
manner  many  chose  their  brides,  lijubse- 
quently  the  priests  endeavored  to  stop  this 
custom,  but  only  succeeded  in  slightly  al- 
tering it.  Then  a "select”  numbi  r of  names 
were  put  into  u box  by  the  other  sex  on  the 
eve  of  February  14,  and  thus  every  one 
drew  a name,  and  for  the  time  being  the 
fiersous  brought  together  in  this  way  called 
each  other  "Valentine.”  Handsome  pres- 
ents were  made  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  the 
gifts  usually  being  of  jewelry,  although 
gloves  and  garters  are  mentioned  in  oue  au- 
eieut  chrouicle.  This  "lottery,”  us  it  was 
called,  was  followed  in  England  and  Scot- 
land at  least  up  to  1740,  and  the  practice 
of  giving  presents  developed  great  extrava- 
gance among  the  British  courtiers. 

Only  the  gentlemen  sent  costly  valentines, 
and  tlieir  being  chosen  by  a lady  always 
placed  them  under  obligations  to  make  a 
costly  gift.  Married  as  well  as  single  meu 
were  likely  to  be  named  by  fair  ladies  us 
their  "Valentines,” 

It  is  iiiterestipg  to  note  the  gradual  change 
of  the  custom  through  the  advance  of  years. 
First,  the  choosing  of  lovers  for  husbands 
and  the  wives  was  abandoned,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  merely  nominal  sweethearts  substi- 
tuted. Then  this  diversion  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  sending  of  gifts  was  the  feature  of 
tiie  day,  although  fetes  were  often  held,  us 
also  balls  on  the  name  of  St.  Valentine. 
Then  these  expensive  practices  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  interchange  of  love  verses 
on  pretty  painted  cards,  which  were  usually 
mailed  or  sent  with  great  secrecy. 

Year  by  year,  however,  the  custom  has 
decreased  in  popularity’.  We  no  longer  see 
such  elaborate  confections  of  lace  paper, 
ribbon  bows,  scented  satin  leaflets,  and 
hand-painted  cards,  all  aglow  with  rosy 
Cupid  and  golden  arrows.  The  public  seems 
to  tire  at  last  of  good  St.  Valentine. 


TIT  FOR  TAT. 

He — I have  been  bothered  all  through  the 
day  with  collectors  coming  and  wanting 
money  for  the  foolish  frippery  you  imagine 
you  have  to  wear.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself. 

She — You  are  the  one  who  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  Why  don’t  you  pay 
your  bills?— Indianapolis  Journal. 


ALL  DAY  JOB. 

"Is  Mr.  Towne  busy?”  asked  the  Sunday 
afternoon  caller  of  the  girl  who  bad  an- 
swered the  door  bell. 

"Busy?”  Well,  I should  think  so,  sir! 
He’s  up  stairs  with  the  Sunday  paperl” — 
Yuukers  Stutesinan. 


UST  2(J0  years  ago  there  sprang 
into  i-xisteme  a plain,  uupre- 
leinious  litlle  clinrch,  simple 
in  its  structure,  humble  in 
appearauco,  but  sublime  in 
the  imrpose  for  which  it  had 
been  estublisbed.  The  little  stoue  ciiurch  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  calls  up  a world  of  treasured 
memories.  There  is  not  a rafter  or  a stone 
in  it  but  could  tell  of  some  plea  that  has 
heeu  made  to  mankiud  in  the  Master’s 
name;  ef  (ho  tears  of  bitterness  and  anguish 
that  have  welled  up  from  hearts  of  despair; 
of  pride  and  joy  when  loving  hearts  have 
made  the  vows  of  allegiance  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar.  For  UUO  years  it  has  stood,  defy- 
ing the  destructive  agencies  of  time,  and 
uecomplishing  the  object  to  which  it  was 
dedicated,  to  which  it  has  been  devoted.  It 
is  a quaint,  old-fashioned  structure,  and 
dear  it  is  to  those  in  whose  eyes  it  has  be- 
come sacred,  to  whose  hearts  it  has  become 
endeared  through  the  years  of  its  existence, 
and  from  the  memories  and  associations  that 
cluster  around  it.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Was'ningtou  Irviiigi  "It  stands  on  a knoll 
surrounded  by  locust  tries  and  lofty  elms, 
from  among  which  its  decent,  whitewashed 
walls  shine  modestly  forth  like  Christian 
purity  beaming  through  the  shades  of  re- 
tirement. A gentle  slope  descends  from  it 
to  a silver  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  high 
trees,  between  which  peeps  may  be  caught 
at  the  blue  bills  of  the  Hudson.  To  look 
upon  its  grass-grown  yard,  where  the  sun- 
beams seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one  would 
•hiuk  that  there  at  least  the  dead  might  rest 
in  peace." 

Half  a century  ago,  before  the  remains  of 
Irving  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  this  "grass- 
grown  yard,  where  the  sunbeams  seemed  to 
sleep  so  quietly.”  this  miniature  sanctuary 
became  too  small  for  the  constantly  increas- 
ing congregation,  and  then  the  people  moved 
to  another  church.  The  First  Protestant 
Dutch  Reformed  church  was  erected  on  the 
main  street  of  Turrytown,  N.  Y.  The 
Sleepy  Hollow  church,  however,  remained 
the  property  of  the  congregation,  and 
usually  during  the  summer  and  autumn  ser- 
vices were  held  there  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  idea  of  building  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
church  was  conceived  by  Sir  Vredryk 
l''lypse,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Philipsburgh, 
and  upon  his  domain  it  was  erected.  Sturdy 
oaks  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  were 
felled  and  brought  to  lend  strength  and 
beauty  to  tlie  church-to-be.  bricks  were  im- 
ported from  Holland,  and  stones  were  takmi 
from  tlie  bed  of  the  Pocantico.  Before  the 
church  was  completed  work  was  stopped 
liy  order  of  Lord  Flypse,  he  being  desirous 
of  finishing  a inill-diiiu,  then  in  process  of 
construction.  Soon  after  work  had  been 
started  on  the  dam  a heavy  storm  destroyed 
it,  and  this  hapiKmed  twice  after.  The 
lordly  builder  had  all  but  reached  the 
bounds  of  exasperation,  when  Cuffy,  a 
slave-boy,  interpreting  something  lie  had 
dreamed,  assured  bis  master  that  the  mill- 
dam  would  never  stand  uutil  work  upon  the 
church  has  been  finished.  Acting,  in  despair, 
upon  this  suggestion,  the  dam  was  allowed 
to  remain  as  it  was,  and,  without  accident 
or  hindrance,  the  church  was  completed.  If 
this  tradition  can  be  depended  upon,  the  old 


BRIDGE  OVER  THE  POCANTICO  WHERE  "ICHABOD  CRANE"  WAS  PUR- 
SUED BY  THE  "HEADLESS  HORSEMAN." 


THE  IRVING  LOT  IN  THE  NEW  SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CEMETERY. 


Rhodes  himself  has  selected  his  burial 
place.  It  is  in  the  Matoppo  bills,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  farm,  that  he  desires 
"in  the  fullness  of  time”  to  be  buried  in  the 
solid  rock.  A special  correspondent,  who 
calls  the  spot  "World’s  View,”  thus  de- 
scribe sthe  8cenc<fy- 

"At  length  we  came  to  a halt  and  were 
led  through  the  bushes  up  enormous  slopes 
of  solid  granite  on  to  the  roof  of  a rocky 
eminence.  Here  the  world's  views  lay  un- 
folded like  a panorama  before  our  gladdeur 
ed  eyes.  There  were  many  traveled  mem- 
bers in  our  party,  but  not  one  of  them 
could  say  that  be  had  even  seen  anything 
like  it.  Here,  surely,  we  were  gazing  down 
upon  one  of  nature’s  battlefields,  the  dis- 
corded scene  of  some  tremendous  convul- 
sion, in  w’hieh  Titanic  forces  bad  lifted  the 
biggest  bowlders  the  mind  can  conceive  aud 
tossed  them  to  and  fro  like  pebbles.  As 
far  ns  the  eye  could  travel  stretched  an 
ocean  of  granite  moiiiitaius,  extending 
range  beyond  range  to  the  horizon.  Few 
people  realize  the  immensity  of  the  Matop- 
pos  or  the  beauty  of  the  hillsides  and  val- 
leys, where  euphorbia,  mahogany  and  mo- 
paiia  trees  and  all  sorts  of  tropical  bushes 
flourish  in  glorious  confusion,  and  certainly 
no  one  can  have  any  conception  of  the  awe- 
inspiring grandeur  or  the  scenic  splendor 
of  this  w’ondrous  natural  panorama.” 


"Tliere  is  certainly  a great  deal  of  dis- 
couragement attached  to  working  for  the 
government,”  remarked  tlie  fair-minded 
man.  "I  think  we  would  sympathize  more 
with  employes  if  we  could  only  put  our- 
selves in  their  places.” 

"Well,”  replied  the  politician,  "isn’t  that 
what  we’re  trying  to  rearrange  this  civil 
service  business  for?”— Washington  Star. 


DUTCH  CHURCH.  SLEEPY  HOLLOW.  1607-1897. 
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wiiisbiiig  and  batliing  cstublislmnjut.  The 
next  work  of  importance  was  the  btiildiiig 
of  a Workingman's  Home,  which  was  done 
at  a cost  of  ?00,000.  This  nchievi'iiient 


the  city.  Six  years  after  that  it  organized 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ru|)lured 
and  Crippled.  From  that  time.  1SG2,  until 
1S80,  it  undertook  no  large  or  novel,  single 


•■LEARNING  A TRADE." 

appointed  mission.  As  early  as  1S48  it 
begun  one  branch  of  work  by  distributing 
among  the  owners  of  real  estate  and  the 
builders  doing  busiuess  iu  the  city,  plans 


Northwestern  Dispensary.  Shortly  after 
that  it  adopted  a philanthropic  scheme 
which  hud  been  tried  and  found  successful 
iu  England,  and  iu  1852  started  a public 


"TENDING  THE 
BABIES." 


Photos  by  Kent  Bros.,  Brooklyn. 

was  u great  step  forward  in  many  ways. 
In  1850  it  anticipated  the  methods  of 
Charles  Booth  by  taking  a social,  moral 
and  iudustrial  census  of  sundry  parts  of 


effort,  but  devoted  its 
energies  to  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  submerged 
tenth,  and  to  organiz- 
ing altruistic  senti- 
ment on  behalf  of 
life’s  unfortunates. 
Before  1800  tiie  lie.id- 
quarters  of  the  asso- 
ciation hud  been  .at 
the  Bible  House  on 
Fourth  avenue.  I n 
that  year  the  central 
office  found  a new 
home  at  No.  70 
Fourth  avenue. 
Througli  a pleasant 
coincidence  the  Char- 
ity Organization  So- 
ciety was  -formed  at 
the  same  time,  and 
found  its  first  home 
iu  the  quarters  of  the 
association.  The  phil- 
osophy of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  cut  loose 
from  machine  meth- 
ods in  charity.  It 
THE  COUNTRY."  discarded  the  an- 

cient system  whereby 
the  seeker  for  relief  is  compelled  to  await 
the  transaction  of  red-tape  business  before 
he  can  obtain  the  relief  which  is  needed 
immediately.  Iu  tlie  earlier  part  of  this 
century  poverty  was  considered  an  act  of 
God;  then  came  the  usual  reaction,  and 
charity  was  dispensed  with  lavish  hands 
to  all  who  appeared  with  outstretched 
a rms. 

The  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Boor,  in  departing  from  all 
methods,  possesses  a power  which  may  be 
directed  at  any  point  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  distress.  This  it  applies  iu  many 
ways.  For  example,  iu  ISIH)  it  began  the 
work  of  fresh  air  relief  iu  order  to  reach 
the  class  who  are  confined  in  dark  work 
places  and  homes,  and  who  need  the  rest 
and  recreation  which  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine affoixl.  Besides  mere  excursions, 
homes  were  provided  where  beneficiaries 
could  rest  longer  than  a day.  In  181)1,  the 
People’s  Baths  wereopeued  iu  the  heart  of 
ait  industrial  neighborhood;  the  undertaking 
being  a work  of  co-operation  with  tlie  New 
York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Societyl  This 
institution  has  proved  of  vast  advantage, 
and  has  grown  steadily  up  to  the  present 
moment.  A novel  departure  was  taken  by 
tile  association  in  1SD4.  It  is  what  has  been 
termed  the  "potato-patch”  system.  The 
cultivation  of  vacant  lots  in  New  York 
City  has  proved  quite  successful. 

Mauuuckita  Arlina  Hauu, 


PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY. 


EGIN’NING  its  work  fifty-five 
years  ago,  thi*  New  York  As- 
sociation An-  luiproviug  llio 
Condition  of  the  Poor  holds 
foremost  rank  among  the 
agomies  which  Jiave  raised 
New  York  to  a higher  plane  of  civilization. 
When  it  began  its  warfare  against  evil,  the 
slums  of  the  Five  Points  were  too  villain- 
ous for  description.  The  homes  of  the 
poor  were  ramshackly  tenements,  fre- 
quently on  the  verge  of  collapse,  devoid  of 
all  plumbing,  without  any  of  the  conve- 
nieiues  or  necessaries  of  life  and  often 
without  doors  aud  windows.  Inebriety  was 
so  common  as  to  be  a matter  of  course; 
brawls  and  felonious  assaults  were*i>f  daily 
and  nightly  occurrence.  Pigs  and  gouts 
roamed  the  street,  aud  two-thirds  of  the 
tlioroiighfaros  were  not  paved.  Between 
that  time  aud  to-day  is  a gulf  so  deep  that 
it  looks  like  the  stream  separating  two 
different  citie.s. 

In  this  enormous  change  the  society  has 
been  a tireless  and  powerful  factor.  What 
it  has  dune,  is  doing  and  hopes  and  intends 
to  do  in  the  iiiimedinte  future  would  make 
a volume  of  surpassing  interest.  In  speak- 
ing of  its  work,  its  agent,  Dr.  William 
Ilowe  Tollman,  says:  "Our  city  is  the 
greatest  experiment  iu  the  history  of  the 
country.  We  linve  reached  a point  iu 
which  our  utteutiou  is  no  longer  coucen- 
trated  upon  commercial  and  material  sub- 
jects. We  are  giviug,  as  justice  demands, 
due  consideration  to  the  claims  of  human 
life  and  of  human  conditions.  In  the  early 
history  of  institutions,  some  individual 
stands  out  in  relief.  In  many  instances  he 
embodies  and  is  the  institution.  In  1843 
an  instance  of  this  sort  occurred,  when 
Robert  M.  Hartley  founded  our  association. 
His  general  purpose 
was  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of 
the  community 
throilgh  the  united 
efforts  of  good  men 
and  women,  the  ef- 
forts to  be  prevent- 
ive rather  than  re- 
medial iu  character. 

At  the  same  time, 
with  true  wisdom,  he 
recognized  the  fact 
that  to  secure  this 
advancement  a large 
amount  of  direct  re- 
lief would  always 
have  to  be  given. 

The  name  selected. 

The  Association  for 
Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor, 
indicated  the  wide 
scope  of  the  society 
and  the  practically 
unlimited  range  of  its 
activity.  A brief 
glance  at  its  records 
will  show  that  it  has 
been  true  to  its 


of  model  lencinent  houses  of  various  types 
and  prices.  Three  years  afterward  it  pro- 
jected the  .ruvenile  Asylum  and  founded  the 
Dc  Milt  Dispcnsnr.v,  followed  by  the 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


|ONDON  is  now  revelling  in  the 
most  pi'etentiovis  biography  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ever  at- 
tempted. It  takes  him  from 
the  cradle  to  date,  giving  in 
most  elaborate  review  an  at- 
emmt  of  his  birth,  ednention,  extensive 
travels  to  all  ends  of  the  globe,  marriage, 
home  life,  philanthropic,  social  and  political 
work.  The  volume,  which  appears  anony- 
mously, strange  to  say.  is  vouched  for  as 
absolutely  authentic  in  all  its  statements. 
It  will  soon  be  published  in  this  country  by 
D.  Appleton  & Co.,  through  whose  courtesy 
The  Mail  and  Express  has  been  accorded 
the  |)rivilege  of  advance  sheets.  The  illus- 
trations are  remarkably  full  and  artistic, 
especially  strong  in  reproductions  of  famous 
court  scenes,  in  which  his  Royal  Highness 
has  ligured,  not  to  mention  authentic  por- 
traits of  himself  at  many  stages  of  life,  in 
numberless  costumes,  and  of  his  family. 
All  these  plates  are  from  paintings  carefully 
treasured  at  Kensington,  Sandringham, 
Buckingham  and  Balmoral  palaces,  and 
Marlborough  House. 

The  keynote  to  the  prevailing  tone  of 
these  strictly  court  annals  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne  is  given  in  the  opening  sentence: 
"The  Prince  of  Wales  was  born  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1S41,  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  in  the 
palace  at  the  time,  is  said  to  have  asked 
the  nurse,  Mrs.  Lily,  Ts  it  a boy?’  ‘It’s  a 
prince,  your  Grace,’  answered  the  justly 
offended  woman.”  It  takes  a real  prince 
and  a discreet  biog- 
rapher to  fully  grasp 
the  difference  so 
proudly  proclaimed 
by  Mrs.  Lily.  For 
nearly  fifty-seven 
years  the  Prince  has 
been  obliged  to  see 
the  vast  distinction 
between  himself  and 
other  English  males 
of  all  grades  and 
stations,  and  in  every 
conceivablerelation  of 
life.  The  very  posi- 
tion that  lifts  him  to 
such  a social  attitude 
makes  him,  at  the 
same  time,  such  a 
slave  to  conventional- 
ities in  both  his  pub- 
lic and  private  cou- 
ceims  that  his  range 
of  independent  action 
is  almost  incredibly 
narrow.  He  cannot 
figure,  to  any  prom- 
inent extent,  in  poli- 
tics. for  he  must  not 
be  biased.  His  near- 
ness to  the  throne  has 
prevented  his  making 
any  attempt  to  loosen 
the  sword  he  wears 
from  its  scabbard  like 
his  soldier  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught. and  in  fact 
the  general  condition 
of  British  political  and  social  life  abso- 
lutely prevents  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  from  being  anything 
else  but  the  first  gentleman  of  England,  as 
a head  of  the  social  life  of  the  country. 

His  whole  life  has  been  passed  in  a 
sea  of  admiration.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  be  has  the  slightest  com- 
prehension of  what  ordinary  mortals 
call  the  naked  truth.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  all  the  earth  that  could  possibly  tempt 
him  to  be  ambitious.  As  an  English  prince 
he  could  not  pose  as  "a  mailed  hand,”  like  his 
obstreperous  nephew  of  Germany.  He  could 
not  look  forward  to  any  exaltation  of  his 
condition,  or,  in  fact,  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  additional  honor.  By  right  of  his 
birth  he  is  the  equal  of  the  greatest  of  em- 
perors, and  carries  about  with  him  as  a col- 
lection of  pictures  those  proud  orders  of 
knighthood,  to  gain  which  all  other  men 
except  kings  and  crowned  princes  risk  life 
and  all  that  is  dearer  than  life.  He  is,  of 
course,  many  times  over  a doctor  of  laws, 
of  divinity,  of  medicine,  of  music  and  equal- 
ly, of  course,  Grand  Master  of  Free  Masons, 
president  of  learned  institutions  and  hon- 
orary colonel  not  only  of  home  regiments 
but  of  regiments  all  over  Europe.  He  is  a 
field  marshal,  without  having  done  the  serv- 
ice of  a simple  lieutenant;  he  is  an  admiral 
of  the  fleet.  He  has  achieved  something, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  achievement 
was  entirely  his  own.  He  has  won  the 
Derby. 

It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that,  in  addition 
t«  being  Prince  of  Wales,  Albert  Edward  is 


Duke  of  Comwall,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  Diikn 
of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  Prince  of  Saxony. 
Earl  of  Chester,  Earl  of  Garrick,  Earl  of 
Dublin.  Baron  Renfrew  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  Not  to  mention  other  financial  nug- 
gets. he  has  been  entitled  from  birth  to  the 
rent.ils  and  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. a little  matter  of  about  .$300,000  a 
year.  The  volume  takes  u.s  through  the 
flower  land  of  babyhood.  We  breailie  whole 
cyclones  of  aromatic  adulation.  The  sensible 
family  kept  him  well  under  cover  till  be 
was  officially  shown  to  London  on  the  30th 
of  October.  1849.  With  his  pretty  little 
sister,  the  Princess  Royal  (mother  of  the 
German  Kaiser)  he  represented  the  Queen 
at  the  opening  of  the  Coal  Exchange.  To 
give  a mere  list  of  the  public  functions  he 
has  graced  since  that  virgin  ovation  would 
require  a book  of  itself. 

They  always  called  him  "Bertie”  in  the 
family  circle.  The  Prince  Consort  gave  bis 
best  fatherly  faculties  to  the  royal  young- 
ster’s education.  He  began  with  Mr.  Henry 
Birch  as  tutor;  then  to  Eton,  and  wound  up 
with  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Charles 
Kingsley  gave  him  private  lectures  on  his- 
tory; Dr.  Schmitz  escorted  him  through  the 
annals  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  great  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair  trained  him  in  chemistry. 
But  law  and  history  were  the  spinal  column 
of  his  education, 
together  with 
the  Italian,  Ger- 
man andFrencb 
languages.  Eng- 
1 a n d really 
tlioviglit  at  one 


burying  the  hast  faint  trace  of  discord  be- 
tween us  and  our  great  brethren  in  the 
West.” 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  course,  made  the  young 
Prince  a guest  at  the  White  House,  nud 
wrote  his  royal  mother  how  he  had  "won 
all  hearts,”  etc.  Many  can  recall  the  whirl 
of  gayeties,  ending  with  the  Academy  of 
Music  ball,  that  greeted  his  Royal  High- 
ness in  New  York-.  , 

Then  the  trip  to-.tjie  Holy  Land,  with  the 
learned  Dean  Stanley  as  guide.  The  pair 
enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  entering  the 
closely  guarded  Mosque  of  Hebron,  “which 
had  remained  absolutely  barred,  even  to 
royalty,  for  nearly  700  years.”  On.  his 
marriage  to  the  Princess  Alexandra,  March 
10,  1803,  a love  match,  by  the  way,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  re- 
ceive from  the  country  an  income  of  £40,- 
000  a year,  with  an  added  £10,000  a year  to 
be  specially  set  apart  for  the  Princess.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  heir-apparent 
and  his  bride  began  housekeeping  with  an 
income  somewhat  over  £100,000  a year,  for, 
owing  to  the  Prince  Consort’s  foresight  and 
good  sense,  out  of  the  savings  made  during 
his  son’s  long  minority,  Sandringham,  of 
which  the  initial  cost  was  £220,000,  had 
been  purchased.  The  Danish  people  were 
so  determined'  that  she  should  not  go  dower- 
less that  100,- 
000  kroner, 
known  as  "the 
People’s  Dow- 
ry,” were  pre- 
sented to  her, 
and  countless 
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time  that  his 
tenderbrainwas 
carrying  a dan- 
gerously heavy 
cargo,  but  be 
weathered  the 
p e d a g 0 gi  cal 
storm,  read  fiction  in  three  tongues,  doted  on 
Scott’s  novels  and  joined  freely  in  the  sports 
and  social  life  of  the  university. 

Great  space  is  given  to  the  Prince’s  tour 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  1860, 
under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  "God  bless  his  pretty  face 
and  send  him  a good  burst  from 

the  loyal  fishermen  of  the  Newfoundland 
banks,  expresses  the  general  warmth  of  his 
reception  by  Cousin  Canada.  He  saw 
Blondin  cross  Niagara  on  the  tight  rope, 
and  thanlted  God  when  it  was  over,  A 
graphic  touch  is  given  of  the  Prince’s  visit 
to  Mount  Vernon  with  President  Buchanan, 
taken  from  the  report  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  "Times,”  with  the  royal 
party: 

“Before  this  bumble  tomb  the  Priuce,  the 
President,  and  all  the  party  stood  uncov- 
ered. It  is  easy  moralizing  on  this  visit, 
for  there  is  something  grandly  suggestive  of 
historical  retribution  in  the  reverential  awe 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  great-grandson 
of  George  HI.,  standing  bareheaded  at  the 
foot  of  the  coffin  of  Washington.  For  a few 
moments  the  party  stood  mute  and  motion- 
less, and  the  Prince  then  proceeded  to  plant 
a chestnut  by  the  side  of  the  tomb.  It 
seemed,  when  the  royal  youth  closed  in  the 
earth  around  the  little  germ,  that  he  was 


presents,  many 
of  them  of  the 
humblest  de- 
scription, poured 
iu  upon  her 
from  all  over 
these  a-g  i r t 
kingdom.  The  engagement  ring,  the  ladies 
will  be  pleased  to  know,  was  a very  beauti- 
ful example  of  the  jeweler’s  art,  being  set 
with  six  precious  stones — a beryl,  an  em- 
erald, a ruby,  a turquoise,  a jacinth  and  a 
second  emerald,  the  initials  of  the  six  gems 
spelling  the  Prince’s  family  name,  "Bertie.” 
His  Royal  Highness’s  gifts  also  included  a 
complete  set  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  com- 
prising diadem,  necklace,  stomacher  and 
bracelet;  also  a very  beautiful  waist-clasp, 
formed  of  two  large  turquoises  inlaid  with 
Arabic  characters,  and  mounted  in  gold. 
The  marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  was  the  first  royal  marriage  cele- 
brated in  St.  George’s  Chapel  since  that  of 
Henry  I.,  in  1122.  The  day  was  kept  as  a 
public  holiday  throughout  the  country. 

We  don’t  find  many  touches  of  plain 
human  nature  in  this  enameled  court  inspir- 
ation, called  a biography,  but  here  is  one: 
"It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales’s 
married  life  was  overshadowed  by  the  war 
between  Denmark  and  Prussia.  The  young 
Princess  was  naturally  strongly  patriotic  in 
her  sympathies.  At  breakfast  one  morning 
a foolish  equerry  read  out  a telegram  which 
announced  a success  of  the  Austro-Prussian 
forces,  whereupon  her  Royal  Highness 
burst  into  tears,  and  the  Priuce,  it  is  said, 


thoroughly  lost  his  temper  for  once,  and 
rated  bis  equerry  as  soundly  as  his  an- 
cestor, Henry  VIII.,  might  have  done.  An 
amusing  story  went  the  round  of  the  clubs 
about  this  time.  It  was  said  that  a royal 
visitor  at  Windsor  asked  Princess  Beatrice 
what  slie  would  like  for  a present.  The 
child  stood  in  doubt  and  begged  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  to  advise  her.  The  result  of 
a whispered  conversation  between  the  two 
was  that  the  little  Princess  declared  aloud 
that  she  would  like  to  have  Bismarck’s 
head  on  a charger!" 

The  following  is  Intended  as  a skit  on 
Americans:  “On  one  occasion,  when  his 
Royal  Highness  and  an  equerry  were  going 
through  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  they  were  ob- 
served by  a party  of  Americans,  one  of 
whom  remarked  in  a loud  whisper  to  his 
frieiidsr  ‘I'll  bet  you  ten  naps  that’s  the 
Prince  of  Wales.’  ‘Done!’  cried  the  other. 
Accordingly  a few  minutes  later  the  Amer- 
ican approached  the  Prince’s  equerry  and 
asked  him  in.  a low  tone  the  name  of  his 
companion.  ‘Tlie  Earl  of  Chester,’  was  tlie 
truthful  answer.  ‘Sold,’  said  the  Yankee, 
in  a disappointed  tone.” 

Of  course  the  point  of  the  above  is  that 
the  American  did  not  recognize  the  title 
of  the  Earl  of  Chester  as  one  of  the  sub- 
titles of  the  heir  to  the  English  throne,  and 
the  particular  title  which  at  the  moment 
he  was  wearing  by  way  of  incognito,  but 
I should  like  to  come  across  an  American 
who  “bets  ten  naps.” 

This  is  interesting,  perhaps,  nud  has  ref- 
erence to  a time  when  the  Prince  nearly 
died  from  typhoid  fever,  and  seems  to  have 
owed  his  recovery  to 
one  of  those  sudden 
inspirations  of  genius 
of  which  the  history 
of  medicine  is  full: 
"His  Royal  Highness 
seemed  to  be  actually 
in  extremis,  when  one 
of  his  medical  attend- 
ants sent  in  haste  for 
two  bottles  of  old 
champagne  brandy 
and  rubbed  the  pa- 
tient with  it  vigor- 
ously all  over  till  re- 
turning animation  re- 
warded the  doctor’s 
efforts.” 

And  one  more  ex- 
tract newspaper  men 
will  like:  "The  Prince 
went  with  the  late 
Duke  of  Sutherland, 
whose  hobby  was  to 
be  a fireman,  to  a big 
conflagration  in  the 
city.  I believe  his 
Royal  Highness  had 
a seat  on  one  of  the 
fire  engines,  and  was 
very  much  astonished 
at  having  to  hang  on 
so  tightly.  He  walked 
about  within  the  po- 
lice-girded zone  and 
watched  the  burning 
with  much  interest. 
Then,  noticing  a lot 
of  reporters  at  work, 
he  called  one  of  them  toward  him  and  asked 
for  some  details,  which,  of  course,  were  in- 
stantly given.  Before  dismissing  the  news- 
paper man  the  Prince  gave  him  a cigar. 
The  delighted  recipient  at  once  tore  a page 
out  of  his  note  book  and  wrapped  it  round 
his  newly  acquired  treasure  before  placing 
it  tenderly  in  his  pocket.  ‘Don’t  you  smoke?’ 
asked  the  Prince.  ‘Oh,  yes,  your  Royal 
Highness,’  said  the  reporter,  ‘but  I am  not 
likely  ever  to  get  another  cigar  from  the 
Priuce  of  Wales.’  The  Prince  laugheil, 
and,  once  more  produciug  his  cigar  case, 
said:  ‘You  had  better  have  another  one — 
this  time  to  smoke.’  ” 

Seldom  is  the  outside  world  favored  with 
a glimpse  of  the  man  behind  the  Prince  in 
all  these  pages  of  superior  Turveydrop 
homage;  not  the  faintest  trace  of  the 
human,  sportive,  baccarat  side  of  this  royal 
gentleman.  One  wearies  of  these  clouds  of 
perfumed  incense,  and  sighs  for  a Pepys,  or 
a Greville,  or  a Lady  Burney.  We  can  all 
agree,  tliough,  that  when  his  Irfe-loug  aval- 
anche of  temptations  is  considered,  Wales  is 
a vast  unprovemeut  on  preceding  heirs-np- 
parent  of  the  Brunswick  line.  He  has  many 
sterling,  manly  traits.  Why,  he  loves  the 
name  and  genius  of  Thackeray  with  honest 
English  pride,  despite  the  way  he  lashed 
that  royal  four-in-hand,  the  Georgian 
kings,  down  the  homestretch  of  history. 
There’s  somethiug  refreshingly  broad  about 
that.  He  is  shrewd  enough  to  understand, 
too,  that  a people-made  and  Parliameut- 
governed  England  has  come  to  stay.  And 
Cousin  John  Bull  can  take  luudj  comfort 
iu  that. 


ON  COMING  OP  AGE. 
Printed  by  permission  of  D.  Apple- 
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REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 


"ORE  tlinn  ever  is  the  story  of 
the  American  RevoUition  and 
the  events  that  led  to  It  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  thoughtful 
people.  Its  political  and  mar- 
tial aspects  have  been  dis- 
cuss(h1  and  written  about  very  thoroughly, 
yet  there  seems  still  something  to  be  said  of 
them.  From  the  financier’s  point  of  view 
and  from  a score  of  other  directions  the 
subject  has  been  approached,  but  rarely 
has  a treatment  of  it  been  favored  with 
better  illustrations  than  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge’s  “Story  of  the  Revolution,” 
now  appearing  as  a serial  in  “Scribner’s 
Magazine.”  Readers  of  the  January  and 
February  issues  of  that  magazine  found  this 
out  some  time  ago,  but  not  until  last  Mon- 
day, when  a collection  of  over  100  paintings, 
drawings  and  sketches,  from  which  the  il- 
lustrations for  more  of  the  series  have  been 
made,  was  placed  on  view  at  the  art  gal- 
leries of  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery,  Jr.,  No.  368 
Fifth  avenue,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  City  Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  did  New  Yorkers 
have  a chance  to  foresee  the  full  treat  that 
is  in  store  for  tliem. 

The  galleries  have  been  crowded  this  week 
by  a throng  of  interested  .spectators,  to  some 
of  whom  the  illustrations  doubtless  brought 
home  for  the  first  time  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  illustrations 
do  more  tlian  vaguely  typify  the  scenes  and 
personages  they  repre.«ent.  Tliey  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  .syinboHcal,  hut  neither  ac- 
curate nor  beautiful  pictures  that  were  once 
deemed  good  enough  to  accompany  maga- 
zine articles.  The  spirit  of  modern  scien- 
tific research  has  obtained  a foothold  among 
publishers  of  the  first  rank,  ns  it  has  among 
the  students,  for  example,  of  the  Renais- 
sance painters  and  their  works.  Mere  prob- 
ability does  not  satisfy,  in  cases  where  facts 
are  obt.ainable.  The  chance  of  inaccuracy  is 
reduced  to  a miniimiin,  lioth  in  the  text  of 
a ning.azine  article  and  in  its  illustrations,. 
Tlio  enterprise  that  sets  men  at  work  search- 
ing records  and  looking  through  forgotten 
volumes  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  refer- 
ence or  statement  to  corroborate  doubtful  in- 
formation or  bolster  up  a plausible  theory, 
does  not  hesitate  at  sending  high-class  il- 
lustrators to  distant  points  for  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  chosen. 

In  the  case  of  a bit  of  scenery,  oi'  the  in- 
terior of  a buildiug,  or  the  plan  of  a battle 
ground,  the  camera  would  generally  bo  us 
satisfactory  as  an  artist.  Simple  facts  are 
most  surely  told  by  the  mere  reproduction 
of  them,  where  this  is  possible.  It  is  part 
of  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Messrs. 
Scribner  in  this  series  to  distinguish  clear- 
ly what  really  is  the  object  sought  in  an 
illustration.  Where  it  is  important  for  the 
reader  to  know  a host  of  tiny  details  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  scene 
depicted,  these  have  been  conveyed  without 
the  pretense  that  there  is  aught  of  art  in  the 
result.  Thus,  a map  or  a chart  showing 
the  alignment  of  a mountain  railway  be- 
tween the  peaks  and  in  and  out  of  canyons  is 
very  interesting  and  far  more  satisfying  if 
he  who  studies  it  he  desirous  of  knowing 
the  engineering  difficulties  of  running  a 
road  over  the  pass  than  would  be  the  most 
artistic  landscape  painting  of  a glimpse  of 
the  same  railroad  overwhelmed  by  beetling 
cliffs  and  forced  to  the  wall  of  rock  by  the 
roaring  stream  that  has  originally  cut  the 
highway  through  the  mountains. 

So  the  illustrations  of  Senator  Lodge’s 
articles  are  mere  records  of  fact  or  else 
approximately  true  reflections  of  scenes  and 
events,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  mo- 
ment. When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  illus- 
trations have  battles  for  subjects,  the  art- 
ists have  become  familiar  by  personal  ob- 
servation with  the  main  points  of  the  local- 
ity, and  by  careful  study  of  contemporary 
prints,  with  costumes  and  other  particulars. 
Senator  Lodge’s  text  would  alone  furnish 

inspiration  as  to  the  action,  and  the  story- 


telling features  are  summed  up  in  the  ad- 
mirable accounts  that  he  gives. 

Among  the  score  of  men  who  contributed 
to  the  unique  collection  are  Howard  Pyle. 
B.  West  OHnedinst,  Oarlton  T.  Chapman,  E. 
0.  Peixotto,  Harry  Penn,  P.  C.  Yohn,  W. 
Appleton  Clark,  H.  A.  Ogden,  H.  W,  Ditz- 
ler  and  F.  Luis  Mora.  The  illustrations 
here  reproduced,  by  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  are  more  or  less 
typical.  Concerning  the  “Fight  at  Concord 
Bridge.”  drawn  by  P.  0.  Yohn,  Senator 
Lodge’s  text  is  the  best  commentary.  He 
says: 

“Meantime,  while  Lord  Percy  was  setting 
out.  Smith  and  his  men  got  to  Concord,  only 
to  find  cannon  and  stores,  for  the  most  part, 
gone.  A few  guns  to  be  spiked,  the  court 
house  to  be  set  on  fire,  some  barrels  of  flour 
to  be  broken  open,  made  up  tlie  sum  of  what 
they  were  able  to  do.  For  this  work  small 
detachments  were  sent  out.  One  went  to 
the  North  Bridge,  had  in  fact  crossed  over, 
when  they  perceived,  on  the  other  side,  the 
ininutemen  who  had  assembled  to  guard  the 
town,  and  who  now  advanced,  trailing  their 
guns.  The  British  withdrew  to  their  own 
side  of  the  bridge  and  begun  to  take  it  up. 
Major  Buttrick  remonstrated  against  this 
proceeding,  and  ordered  his  men  to  quicken 
their  step.  As  they  approached  the  British 
fired,  ineffectually  at  first,  then  with  closer 
aim,  and  two  or  three  Americans  fell.  But- 
trick sprang  forward  shouting.  “Fire,  fellow 
.soldier.s!  For  God’s  sake  fire!”  The  moment 
had  come:  the  Americans  fired,  not  strag- 
gling shots  now  ns  in  the  surprise  at  Lexing- 
ton, but  intending  serious  business.  Two 
soldiers  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
The  Americans  poured  over  the  bridge,  tb(> 
British  retreated,  and  the  Concord  fight  was 
over. 

“ ‘Tlie  shot  heard  round  the  world’  had 
been  fired  to  good  purpose,  both  there  and 
elsewhere.  It  echoed  far,  that  shot  of  the 
Concord  and  Acton  farmers,  not  because  it 
was  in  defense  of  the  principle  that  there 
must  be  no  taxation  without  representation, 
not  even  because  it  portended  the  independ- 
ence of  America,  but  because  it  meant,  a.s 
those  fired  on  Lexington  Common  meant, 
that  a people  had  arisen,  determined  to  fight 


THE  FIGHT  AT  CONCORD  BRIDGE. 

From  a painting  by  P.  C.  Yohn  for  “The  Story  of  the  Revolution.” 
From  “Scrlbner'a  Magazine.”  Copyrighted  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1808. 


BUCKMAN  TAVERN. 
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for  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  It  meant 
that  the  instinct  which  pressed  the  triggers 
at  the  North  Bridge  was  a popular  instinct, 
tliat  the  great  democratic  movement  had  be- 
gun, that  a new  power  bad  arisen  in  the 
world,  destined,  for  weal  or  woe,  to  change 
in  the  coming  century  the  forms’  of  goveru- 
inent  and  of  society  throughout  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  West." 

Of  Col.  Prescott’s  courageous  walk  up  and 
down  the  parapet  of  the  Bunker  Hill  earth- 
works, as  on  encouragement  to  his  fellow 
Americans,  Senator  Lodge’s  account  is  led 
up  to  by  a narrative  well  worth  quoting 
from  the  February  “Scribner’s”: 

"Prescott,  when  the  work  (of  raising  the 
earthworks)  began,  sent  a small  detachment 
under  Maxwell  to  patrol  Charlestown  and 
guard  the  ferry.  Twice  during  the  night 
he  went  down  himself  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  and  listened  intently  to  catch  the 
drowsy  cry  of  ‘All’s  well’  from  the  watch 
on  the  British  ships.  The  work,  therefore, 
had  to  be.  not  only  quick,  but  quiet,  and  it 
is  a marvel  that  no  British  sentry,  and,  still 
more,  no  sailor  on  the  meu-of-war,  defeeteil 
the  moTement  on  the  bill  or  heard  the  click 


Prescott  on  the  Parapet  at  Bunker  Hill. 
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■e  A merican  Revolution. 

From  ’'Scribner’s  Magazine.”  Copyrighted  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1SK8. 


of  tlie  spades  and  the  hum  .aud  stir  of  a Ibou- 
sand  men  toiling  as  they  never  toiled  before. 

“But  the  Amei'lenns  labored  on  in  silence 
under  tlie  sntnmer  starlight,  faster  and 
faster,  until  the  gray  dawn  began  to  show 
faintly  in  the  east.  When  the  light  came, 
the  sailors  on  the  nearest  sloop  suddenly 
saw  that  iutrenchments  six  feet  high  had 
sprung  up  in  the  night  and  were  frowning 
at  them  from  the  nearest  hill.  The  sight 
of  the  works  was  a complete  surprise,  and 
tile  captain  of  the  Lively,  witliout  waiting 
for  orders,  opened  fire. 

“The  sound  of  the  guns  roused  Boston. 
British  officers  and  townspeople  alike 
rushed  out  to  see  what  had  happened.  To 
the  former  that  which  met  their  eyes  was 
not  an  encouraging  sight,  for.  with  those 
Charlestown  hills  fortified  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  Boston  would  he  untenable 
and  they  would  be  forced  to  abandon  the 
town.  Gage  at  once  called  a council  of  offi- 
cers, and  they  determined  that  the  works 
on  Breed’s  Hill  must  be  taken  immediately 
and  at  all  hazards,  and  the  Americans  driven 
off.  Unwilling,  on  account  of  Ward’s 
army  at  Cambridge,  to  land  on  the  Neck 
and  thus  assail  the  redoubt  from  behind, 
and  thoroughly  despising  their  opponents, 
of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  they  decided 
to  make  a direct  attack  in  front,  and  orders 
went  forth  at  once  to  draw  out  the  troops 
and  transport  them  by  boats  to  Charles- 
town, 

"Meantime  the  battery  on  Copp’s  Hill  and 
the  water  batteries  had  been  firing  on  the 
American  works.  The  fire,  however,  was 
ineffective,  and  the  Americans  continued 
their  task  of  finishing  and  perfecting  their 
intrenchments  and  of  building  the  interior 
platforms.  Made  in  such  baste,  they  were 
rude  defenses  at  best,  but  all  that  could  be 
done  was  done.  At  first,  when  a private 
. was  killed  by  a cannon  ball,  there  was  some 
alarm  among  the  men  unaccustomed  to  ar- 
tillery fire,  and  Col.  Prescott  therefore 
mounted  on  the  parapet  and  walked  slowly 
up  and  down  to  show  them  that  there  was 
no  real  danger. 

“The  sight  of  that  tall  soldierly  figure 
standing  calmly  out  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy  gave  confidence  at  once,  and  there 
were  no  more  murmurs  of  alarm,  although 
when  the  tide  was  at  flood  some  of  the  war 
ships  were  able  to  enfilade  the  redoubt  and 
' pour  in  a better-directed  fire.  So  the  day 
wore  on  with  its  accompaniment  of  roaring 
ennnoD,  the  Americans  waiting  patiently 
under  the  hot  sun,  tired  and  thirsty,  but 
ready  and  eager  to  fight.” 

The  old  Buckman  Tavern,  which  stands 
on  tlie  edge  of  Lexington  Common,  was 
built  in  1G90.  It  was  there  tliut  the  minute- 
men  gathered  after  the  alarm  on  the  night 
bi-rmv  till'  iiafth-  of  Lexington. 


QUITS.’ 


“Your  neighbors  have  been  talking  about 
you.” 

“TIuit’s  iill  right;  they  can’t  equal  tin- 
things  that  I have  been  saying  about  them.” 
—Brooklyn  Life, 
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PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS. 


yillLE  Charles  H.  Hoyt  and 
Charles  Prohmaii  have  recently 
remarked  in  this  paper  that 
the  originator  of  a role  is  not 
necessarily  the  only  one  that 
can  play  it  with  great  success, 
it  is  enually  true  that  now  and  then  one 
does  not  realize  how  skillfully  an  actor  im- 
personates a character  until  he  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  somebody  else.  In  “The  White 
Heather"  the  part  of  Edgar  Trefu.sis  has 


MISS  MAUD  HARRISON, 

In  "Oh,  Susannah"  at  Hoyt’s, 

Photo  by  Sarony. 

been  impersonated  by  Robert  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Cotton's  name  still  appeared  in  the 
programme  last  week,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  left  to  rehearse  in  “Oh,  Suznn- 
nah,"  and  Mr.  Charles  Bowser  was  appear- 
ing in  his  stead  at  the  Academy,  Edgar 
Trefnsis  is  intended  to  be  a representative 
of  the  London  uetor-manager,  who  goes 
about  in  society  and  who  is  well  represented 
in  real  life  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr. 
Cotton,  although  infusing  a dash  of  bur- 
lesque into  his  performance,  was  neverthe- 
less almost  all  the  time  M ell  inside  the  pic- 
ture. as  tliey  say.  Mr.  Bowser,  on  the  other 
handj  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  Trefusis 
is  n sort  of  a knock-ahout  dialect  comedian 
of  the  kind  one  may  find  in  very  popular 
priced  houses  where  all  the  seats  in  the 
auditorium  are  occupied  by  persons  with 
low  retreating  foreheads.  For  instance,  in 
the  outing  sceue  at  Boulter's  Lock,  Bowser’s 
costume  includes  a dark  blue  sack  coat  with 
white  pearl  buttons,  including  a button  on 
either  sleeve,  white  flannel  trousers  and 
patent  leather  shoes.  A man  who  will  wear 
a costume  of  this  kind  would  certainly  wear 
a derby  hat  with  a frock  coat  and  russet 
leather  shoes.  I merely  wish  to  call  Mr. 
Bowser's  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  “The 


GLARA  LIPMAN, 

In  "The  Telephone  Girl"  at  the  Casino. 

Photo  by  Schloss. 

White  Heather"  he  is  uot  making  his  ap- 
poarnnee  in  the  second  part  of  a minstrel 
show. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crane,  in  “A  Virginia 
Courtship."  seems  to  linve  made  what  might 
lie  termed  a ten-strike  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre.  I understand  tlint  the  btisincss 
to  which  he  played  there  during  his  first 
wi*ek  eclipsed  that  of  Mr.  Goodwin’s  first 
week  at  this  theatre, -and  Mr.  Goodwin’s 
receipts  were  popularly  supposed  to  have 
pretty  nearly  reached  the  top  notch.  Mn. 
Crane’s  engagement  at  the  Knickerbocker 
was  for  ten  weeks,  but  his  manager,  Mr. 
Joseph  Brooks,  informs  me  that  there  arc 


MISS  CAMILLE  D'ARVILLE,  PRIMA  DONNA  OF  “THE  HIGHWAYMAN" 
AT  THE  BROADWAY. 
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WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM. 

In  "The  Conquerors”  at  the  Empire. 
Photo  by  Sarony. 


J.  L.  FINNEY, 

In  "The  Conquerors”  at  Hoyt's. 
Photo  by  Sarony. 


MISS  ETHEL  KNIGUT  MOLLISON.  PLAYING  IN  "A  LADY  OF  QUALITY." 
Photo  by  Gilbert  & Bacon,  Philadelphia. 


so  many  Indications  of  prosperity  gathering 
around  his  star  just  now  that  he  will  not 
leave  the  Knickerbocker  this  season.  And 
it  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Mr. 
Presbrey’s  comedy  will  be  presented 
throughout  the  engagement. 

Charles  H.  Hoyt  discussed  with  me  the 
charges  of  plagiarism  made  against  Panl 
.M.  Potter  in  the  case  of  “Tlio  Conquerors.” 
Mr.  Hoyt  is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Potter 
is  one  of  the  mosfc  efficient  playwrights  and 
talented  writers  of  the  pre.sont  time.  “There 
are  a great  many  men,"  says  Hoyt,  “who 
can  write  fairly  bright  and  sparkling  din- 


MISS  BLANCHE  BURTON. 

In  "Oh.  Susannah"  at  Hoyt's. 
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logue  and  devise  strong  situations,  but  there 
are  scarcely  any  of  them  who  can  put  their 
materials  in  such  a way  that  a real  drama, 
full  of  action  and  bustle,  is  disclo-sed  on  the 
stage,  Mr.  Potter  may.  be  called  the  Dion 
Roucicault  of  the  present.  Mr.  Boiicicault, 
you  will  remember,  took  many  of  his  plays 
from  French  and  other  sources,  and  re- 
fashioned, thanks  to  the  almost  magic 
powers  of  Mr.  Boucicault,  they  became, 
for  the  first  time,  standard  successes.  Now. 
once  upon  a time,  some  one  or  other  in  this 
country  invented  what  we  call  the  Man- 
hattan cocktail.  It  might  almost  be  called 
the  national  drink.  In  Franco,  which  ks  the 
home  of  drinking,  there  have  been  for  many 
years  all  the  ingredients  of  the  Manhattan 
cocktail.  But  no  Frenchman  ever  put  them 
together  precisely  as  did  the  American  citi- 
zen to  whom  I have  just  alluded.  Do  you 
see  the  point? 

“If  I may  bo  permitted  to  speak  of  my- 
self for  a moment,  I am  perfectly  willing 
to  say  that  I used  the  principal  situation 
of  ‘Damon  and  Pythias’  in  several  of  my 
pieces,  and  no  one  has  'called  me  down’ 
for  so  doing.” 

The  “Dramatic  Slirror,”  which  has  been 
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sending  out  for  three  months  a supplement 
levoted  to  attacks  upon  the  leading  manag- 
>rs,  has  been  working  tooth  and  nail  to  gci 
people  to  express  opinions  derogatory  to  the 
theatrical  syndicate,  which  embraces  the 
best  theatres  all  over  the  country.  It  has 
now  sc<‘ured  liftei'u  |ierson»  who  linve  de- 
r-liired  themselves  oppo-sed  to  this  comhinn- 
tioii.  This  list  includes  William  Dean  How- 
ells. Brander  Matthews  and  cx-Postmaster- 
Gcneral  .Tames,  three  admirable  gentlemen, 
whose  views  on  the  subject  of  the  conduct 
of  theatrical  nffnirs  are  of  about  as  much 
value  as  would  be  the  opinions  of  theatrical 
men  on  lli#  best  way  to  construct  a battle 
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ahip  or  of  caudy  manufacturers  with  regard 
to  the  most  expeditious  way  of  putting  to- 
gether umbrellas.  Others  quoted  are  Au- 
gustin . Daly,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Richard 
Mansfield  and  James  A.  Herne,  all  of  whom 
play  syudiente  theatres.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Sydney  Rosenfeld,  who  has  had  plays  re- 
jected by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  syndi- 
cate and  a play  accepted  and  then  thrown 
over  by  other  members  of  the  syndicate. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  member 
of  the  band  of  fifteen,  however,  ia  Mr.  Wil- 
lem Lackayc,  who  lias  closed  his  season 
twice  since  Septemb'*r.  simply  because  ho 
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could  not  attract  enough  people  into  the 
theatres  to  pay  his  bills,  and  who  remarks 
with  nnintentional  humor  that  the  syndicate 
is  playing  havoc— especially  outside  of  New 
York. 

The  friend  whose  constant  purpose  in 
life  is  to  get  tickets  without  paying  fo*- 
them  is  multiplying.  Tliere  is  a legend  in 
the  theatrical  business  that  “once  a dead- 
head, always  a deadhead.”  This  means,  of 
course,  that  after  a person  has  once,  through 
some  influence,  secured  admission  to  a thea- 
tre without  paying,  he  or  she  will  immedi- 
ately become  enrolled  os  a member  of  the 
grand  army  of  p.Tss  carriers.  It  is  perfect- 
ly appropriate  that  actors  and  actresses  be 
given  the  privilege  of  seeing  other  players, 
ns  this  not  only  comes  under  the  head  of 
professional  conrte.s.v,  but  also  gives  them 
opportunities  to  study  their  companion  play- 
ers and  then  endeavor  to  improve  themselves 
in  acting.  But  I have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  out  why  the  second  cousin  of  an  in- 
genue. let  ns  say,  should  expect  free  admis- 
sion to  a thentre  because  of  this  relation- 
ship, and  I have  been  somewhat  surprised 
to  observe  cnleium  light  men  and  transfer 
agents  smother  an  oath  when  refused  free 
entrance  to  a theatre  beeauso  the  manager 
did  not  think  that  the  fact  that  they  had 
lived  up  to  the  letter  of  their  contracts  give 
them  a clear  title  to  walk  past  the  ticket- 
taker  without  as  much  as  a by  your  leave. 

I observe  that  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  Lennder  Richardson,  the  latter,  who  is 
by  all  odds  our  most  forceful  writer  on  the- 
atrical Biibjeets.  have  been  differing.  Mr. 
Mansfield  holds  that  an  actor  to  be  success- 
ful should  he  well  educated,  and  that,  fur- 
thermore, he  has  a hard  life  at  best.  Mr. 
Richardson  maintains  that  a successful 
actor  may  be  very  illiterate,  a.s  acting  is 
largely  a matter  of  temperament,  intuition 
and  personality,  and  that  even  with  occa- 
sional rehearsals  the  actor  has  fewer  “office 
hours.”  so  to  speak,  than  have  those  en- 
gaged in  other  professions.  As  an  Irishman 
might  say.  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son are  both  right.  For.  whereas  it  ia  true 
that  manv  players  have  become  distin- 
gniahcrl  without  having  gone  through  a col- 
lege nr  even  a high  school  education,  would 
not  these  same  actors  have  become  even 
more  distinguished  had  they  been  students? 
As  for  the  actor’s  lot  being  hard,  it  almost 
invariably  is.  The  worriment  and  mental 
depression  is  beoanso  a great  many  of  them 
are  wondering  several  limes  a year  where 
they  will  get  their  next  engagement,  and 
even  when  that  engagement  is  secured  it  is 
frequently  an  open  question  for  many  weeks 
whether  or  not  the  company  will  shortly  dis- 
band and  consequently  send  its  members  to 
New  York  again  with  the  proverbial  shil- 
lings in  their  pockets. 

FnEDERic  Edwaud  McKay. 


SAMBO’S  ASTUTENESS. 

Baltimore  Sun. 

Many  years  ago.  when  Biiperslition  held 
greater  sway  than  now,  a cunningnegro  s'nve 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  possessing  a 
familiar  spirit  and  of  being  able  to  perform 
many  uncanny  mysteries;  even  his  master 
grew  to  a belief  in  his  powers.  This  finally 
led  to  a wager,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
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the  master’s  fortune  was  staked  on  the 
negro’s  divining  abilit.Y, 

A barrel  was  placed  on  the  lawn,  and  a 
live  coon  placed  under  the  barrel.  Then 
the  negix)  soothsayer  was  sent  for  and  told 
to  inform  the  crowd  what  was  under  the 
barrel.  He  tried  in  various  ways  to  escape 
the  exposure,  but  without  success.  Realiz- 
ing that  he  was  cornered,  he  leaned  on  the 
barrel  dejectedly,  and  remarked:  ‘Well, 

you’s  got  this  old  coon  at  last,”  whereupon 
a great  shout  applauded  wlint  was  considered 
Sambo’s  remarkable  astuteness,  and  liis 
reputation  was  forever  firmly  established. 


DON’T  KNOW  BISMARCK. 
Christian  Endeavor  World. 

If  there  is  any  one  man  about  whom  every 
German  might  be  supposed  to  know,  that 
man  is  Bismarck.  On  the  celebration  of  his 
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But  tlie  climax  was  probably  reached  in  the 
revelation  of  the  fact  that  be  was  an  em- 
peror of  France. 


CHICAGO’S  MUSICAL  EVOLUTION. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

The  foundation  for  this  great  work  hud 
been  laid  by  Theodore  Thomas,  whose  name 
is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  history 
of  music  in  Chicago.  He  first  came  to  that 
city  in  18G0,  bringing  with  him  the  orchestra 
so  well  known  at  the  Central  Park  Garden 
of  New  York  City,  and  gave  three  concert.^: 
but  they  were  not  well  atended.  The  first 
nie'iit’s  programme  would  now  provoke  a 
smile  among  patrons  of  the  Chicago  or- 
chestra, It  Included  such  numbers  ns 
Weber’s  “Invitation  to  the  Dance,”  Schu- 
mann’s “Trauraerei,”  a fantasia  on  the 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  the  overture 
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Inst  birthclny  a German  army  ofTicer  qaes-  to  "William  Toll,"  Strauss's  "Blue  Dnmilic” 
tioned  the  men  under  him  to  find  out  how  waltz,  and  two  of  the  same  composer’s 
much  they  could  tell  about  the  famous  ex-  polkas,  one  of  Meyerbeer’s  garish  torch 
Chancellor.  Out  of  sixty  that  were  ques-  dances,  a solo  for  trombone,  aud  the  auc- 
tioned. twenty-two  persisted  in  saying  that  gretto  movement  from  Beethoven’.s  Eighth 
they  had  never  heard  of  him.  One  other  Symphony  as  a saving  clause.  Mr  Thomas 
man  finally  confessed  having  heard  some-  was  feeling  bis  way.  He  has  skillfully 
tiling  about  such  a person,  but  he  liad  fur-  ada|>tcd  his  progniniinc  to  the  knowledge 
gotten  what  it  was.  j,,„]  appreciation  of  lii.s  audience. 

borne  of  the  others  wore  able  to  give  sta  r-  The  performance,  however,  made  a deed  led 
tliiig  pieces  of  information.  Several  knew  impression  upon  the  musieal  people  of  the 
that  he  was  dead.  Another  said  tlint  he  city,  and  was  the  theme  of  much  discussion 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Napoleon  A little  incident  will  illu.strate  the  nature 
the  First.  One,  perhaps  recalling  Bis-  of  the  change  in  prospect.  On  the  eveniug 
march's  doctorate  of  divinity,  thnuglil  it  previous  a local  orchestra  had  given  a con- 
safe  to  hazard  the  guess  that  he  preached,  cert  in  the  same  ball,  and  played  the  “Trau- 
■ \ 


merei,”  scored  for  full  band,  including  even 
the  percussion  instruments,  with  a zest  and 
strident  clamor  worthy  of  the  “Tannhnuscr” 
“Bncchanale.”  The  Thomas  Orchestra,  the 
next  evening,  played  it  with  thb  strings 
alone,  and  with  n delicacy  of  treatment 
and  light  dreamy  touch  that  was  a gemiine 
revelation.  It  was  the  first  .step  indicating 
the  coming  change  from  the  old  mere- 
tricious, popular  style  to  the  new  artistic 
and  eilucational  product, 

LIGHT  ON  THE  SPEAKERSHIP. 

North  American  Review. 

The  power  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  steadily  increased 
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from  the  First  Congress  to  the  present, 
and  in  its  influence  on  national  legislation 
is  believed  by  many  even  to  exceed  that 
exerted  by  the  President.  Samuel  J.  Rnn- 
djil*.  through  whom  the  influence  of  the 
Speaker  was  increased  more  largely  than 
hy  any  other  man  in  the  country,  onee  said: 
“I  enme  to  consider  it  (the  Speakership) 
* • * was  the  highest  office  within  the 
reaeh  of  American  citizen.s;  that  it  was  a 
grand  official  station,  great  in  the  honors 
which  it  conferred  and  still  greater  in  the 
ability  it  gave  to  impress  on  our  history  and 
legislation  the  stamp  of  truth,  f.airncss, 
justice  and  right.” 

Great  as  are  the  powers  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  potent 
for  good  or  evil  as  are  the  committees  np- 
pointOfl  by  him.  it  is  pessimistic  to  attribute 
to  either  or  to  both  a measure  of  power 
detrimental  to  the  future  weal  of  the  na- 
tion. In  continual  contact  with  the  people, 
and  observant  of  the  glaring  publicity  that 
causes  frequent  rerersals  of  public  opinion, 
it  is  .safe  to  say  that  the  future  Congresses, 
if  fhey  should  initiate  legislation  of  an 
objectionable  character,  would  ultimately 
enact  such  laws  as  will  harmonize  with  the 
intelligent  wishes  of  the  people  and  tend  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  republic. 
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Continued  from  Page  1. 

better  still,  you  sympathized  with  him  in 
his  trials  and  aspirations.  I see  this  in 
your  portrait  of  him,  which  is  full  of  feel- 
ing and  truth.  I hope  engrarings  of  it  will 
hang  in  the  homes  of  our  country,  that 
parents  and  children  may  learn  from  his 
countenance  something  of  that  virtue  and 
courage  which  have  made  him  an  example 
to  mankind.” 

It  was  Senator  Svimner,  author  of  the 
joint  resolution  that  no  representation  of 
any  battlefield  of  the  civil  war  should  hang 
upon  the  walls  of  either  house,  who  intro- 
duced the  resolution  advising  the  purchase 
hy  Congress  of  the  great  canvas  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  In  this  pict- 
ure is  shown  the  President  and  Cabinet  on 
that  occasion  when  it  was  decided  to  pro- 
mulgate the  document  before  agreed  upon — 
liberating  the  negro  slaves.  The  Cabiuet 
was  called  together  immediately  after  it 
was  learned  that  the  issue  of  the  fighting  at 
Gettysburg  was  in  favor  of  the  North,  the 
policy  of  the  President  having  been  not  to 
issue  the  proclamation  after  a reverse  of 
the  Union  arms,  lest  it  should  appear  the 
last  desperate  card  flung  in  a losing  game. 

The  picture  shows  the  President  with 
the  document  in  his  hand  and  his  ofiicial 
advisers  grouped  about  him  in  the  attitude 
of  attention,  while  Secretary  of  State  Sew- 
ard in  the  foreground  is  speaking,  ns  his- 
tory relates,  making 
some  suggestions  on  the 
wording  of  the  procla- 
mation, which  were  ac- 
cepted. In  the  grouping, 
ns  Mr.  Carpenter  has 
elsewhere  observed,  there 
was  “a  curious  blending 
of  fact  and  allegory." 

The  radical  elements  in 
the  Cabinet — Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Chase, 
and  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton— are  at  his 
right,  and  at  hi.s  left  are 
the  conservatives,  viz., 

Secretaries  Seward, 

Smith  and  Welles.  Post- 
master-General Blair 
and  Attorney-General 
Bates.  Mr.  Carpenter 
recalls,  ns  a pleasant  cir* 
cumstance,  that  Lincoln 
used  to  poke  some 
sprightly  fun  at  the  ven- 
erable beard  of  Gideon 
Welles,  his  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  liken  his 
appearance  to  that  of 
Neptune. 

These  two  paintings 
were  the  fruit  of  the  six 
months  between  Febru- 
ary and  August,  of  18C4, 
spent  by  Mr.  Carpenter, 
on  the  invitation  of  Lin- 
coln, at  the  White 
House.  By  the  good 
offices  of  his  friends  at 
Washington,  notably 
Samuel  Sinclair  and 
Owen  Lovejoy,  and  by 
the  favor  which  his  portraits  of  Presidents 
Fillmore  and  Pierce  had  won  for  him,  he 
was  enabled  to  secure  from  the  President 
the  necessary  permission  to  undertake  the 
work.  The  impulse  that  led  him  to  select 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  as  his 
subject  was  in  part  th.e  result  of  his  own 
abolition,  antecedents  and  tendencies,  and 
in  part  of  the  public  reproach  that  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  had  cast  upon  New  York 
artists.  The  distinguished  preacher  had  de- 
clared from  bis  pulpit  that  no  painter  had 
appeared  to  meet  the  opportunity  which  the 
great  themes  of  the  war  presented  for  patri- 
•‘tic  treatment,  and  that  there  was  no  indi- 
cation in  the  work  of  the  exhibitions  that 
they  had  any  realization  of  the  tremendous 
struggle  through  which  the  nation  was 
passing. 

With  Lincoln’s  characteristic  remark  to 
the  ardent  artist:  “Well,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
we  will  turn  you  loose  in  here,”  began  the 
months  in  which  the  gifted  young  painter 
was  thrown  into  daily  companionship  with 
the  simplest  but  strongest  personality  of 
his  time.  The  anecdotes  he  has  told  of 
that  period  of  acquaintance,  which  any  man 
might  cherish  as  the  choicest  of  a lifetime, 
are  full  of  the  singular  charm  which  iuvests 
the  unaffected  relations-  of  a great  man 
bearing  on  his  shoulders  the  burdens  of  his 
people,  and  an  artist  seeking,  with  the  un- 
usual gifts  of  his  brush,  to  realize  the 
ideal  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  unconscious 
gesture  and  the  play  of  mobile  feature. 

In  the  presence  of  the  young  painter,  and 
watching  the  progress'  of  his  work,  Lincoln 
could  forgot  bis  weariness,  Uie  importunities 
of  bis  friends,  the  harassments  of  his  foes 

and  the  tramp  of  hostile  armies  that  per- 
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petually  beat  in  on  his  mind  the  images  of 
fratricidal  carnage.  With  almost  a child- 
like curiosity  the  Kentucky-horn  and 
frontier-reared  President  noted  the  figures 
limning  themselves  on  the  canvas  under 
the  industrious  and  deft  brush  of  the  paint- 
er. At  times  he  would  break  out  with  an 
incident  of  the  Cabinet  meeting  which 
would  recur  to  him,  and  which  he  thought 
might  be  helpful  to  Mr.  Carpenter.  At 
times  he  would  relate  some  anecdotes  or 
quiz  the  artist,  or  rend  to  him  a selection 
from  his  favorite  jesters— Nasby  or  Artc- 
mus  Ward.  While  he  was  deciding  in 
court-martial  cases  the  direct  isues  of  life 
and  death,  or  working  at  his  desk  on  mes- 
sages that  framed  bis  policies,  Mr.  Car- 
penter was  near,  unobtrusively  studying 
the  worn,  familiar  lineaments. 

“He  often,”  Mr.  Carpenter  writes, 
“seemed  unconscious  of  my  presence, 
while  I intently  studied  every  line  and  shade 
of  expression  in  that  furrowed — premature- 
ly furrowed — face.  He  was  only  fifty-five 
years  old,  but  these  lines  were  deep  enough 
for  seventy.  They  were  not  dependent 
upon  moods  or  conditions,  but  were  fixed 
and  indelible  by  thought,  core  ami  silent 
suffering.  I have  never  known  so  sad  a 
face.  The  prevailing  expression  of  his  eyes 
was  inward,  rather  than  outward — not  un- 
conscious of  the  material  and  external, 
more  conscious  of  the  interior  and  spir- 
itual.” 

And  again  the  artist  writes:  “As  I sat 
by  his  side  that  balmy  afternoon,  looking 
intently  into  bis  eyes,  with  their  dreamy  ex- 
pression, I realized  that 
I was  in  the  presence 
of  one  whose  name  and 
place  in  history  would 
have  no  compeer  save 
that  of  Washington — 
who  had  been  divinely 
chosen  from  the  common 
people  to  perform  an  act, 
the  stupendous  nature 
of  which  could  not  be  ex- 
aggerated— a man  with- 
al so  simple  and  unpre- 
tending that  the  hum- 
blest bondman  or  bond- 
woman  would  meet  with 
no  repulse  or  rebuke  in 
extension  of  greeting  or 
invocation  of  syrapalby 
or  service.  I can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful 
for  the  inspiration,  the 
friends  and  the  circum- 
stances which  combined 
to  bring  me  thus  face 
to  face  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.’’ 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  now 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
He  is  descended  from 
the  revolutionary  stock 
which  produced  Gen. 
Ethan  Allen.  He  was 
born  in  Cortland  Coun- 
ty, this  State,  and  early 
evinced  a talent  for 
drawing.  As  an  old 
neighbor  of  Ins  once 
said:  “Draw!  I should 
think  so;  you  can't  pick 
up  a chip  on  his  father’s 
woodpile  that  won’t  have 
a pictur’  on  it.”  His  only  tc.acher  was 
Sanford  Thayer,  a pupil  of  the  celebrated 
portrait  painter.  Charles  Loring  Elliott. 
So  rapid  was  the  lad’s  progress  that  at 
seventeen  one  of  his  heads,  “The  Jewess,” 
was  accepted  for  exhibition  by  the  American 
Art  Union,  and  was  one  of  twelve  sub- 
jects out  of  a collection  of  four  hundred 
that  was  selected  for  purchase. 

The  artist  had  little  more  than  attained 
his  majority  when  he  was  invited  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  President  Fillmore.  This 
painting  now  hangs  in  the  City  Hall.  The 
last  great  historical  painting  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter’s celebrates  the  peaceful  triumph  of 
arbitration.  Its  subject  is  the  “Interna- 
tioual  Court  of  Arbitration,”  which  met  at 
Washington  in  1871.  It  was  accepted  by 
Queen  "Victoria  on  Christmas  day,  1891, 
and  now  bangs  in  Windsor  Castle. 

C.  B.  F. 

TO-NIGHT’S  BANQUET. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Republican 
Club  to-night  will  be  the  eleventh  in  its 
series  of  Lincoln  anniversary  banquets. 
These  Republican  Club  dinners  have  had  a 
national  interest  ever  since  the  first  one. 
in  1887,  at  which  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  the  orator  of  the  evening.  It  was  then 
regarded  as  rather  ambitious  for  a local 
political  club  to  attempt  to  entertain  250 
diners  at  Delmonico’s,  and  to  attract  tbn  at- 
tention and  presence  of  men  of  national  rejt- 
utatlon.  The  Republican  Club,  bowever, 
had  just  organized  the  National  League  "f 
Republican  Clubs,  and,  led  on  by  the  activity 
and  energy  of  its  officers,  it  resolved  to 
broaden  out  Into  an  organization  ^hftt  would 


, Carpenter. 


Edward  Bates, 

Attorney-General. 
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wield  Us  legitiuinto  influence  on  national 
as  well  as  local  party  policies. 

So  the  Republican  Club  held  its  first 
Lincoln  birthday  dinner,  and  it  proved  a 
success.  Gen.  Harrison,  n year  later,  was 
chosen  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  1S90,  when  the  club  was  making  up  its 
list  of  speakers  for  that  year,  another  soon- 
to-be  President  was  chosen  in  William  JIc- 
Kinley,  just  then  gerrymandered  out  of 
Congress,  but  nevertheless  close  to  the  Re- 
publican heart.  To  print  a list  of  the  other 
guests  whom  the  Republican  Club,  at  its 
Lincoln  dinners,  has  entertained,  and  from 
whoso  voice  some  of  the  best  party  doctrine 
has  there  been  expounded,  would  be  to 
publish  the  names  of  all  the  prominent 
figures  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  na- 
tion. They  have  all 
enjoyed  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  club  and 
have  been  ready  to 
respond  again. 

Among  the  num- 
ber are  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hobart,  Attor- 
ney-General Griggs, 
ex  - Vice  - President 
1\I  0 r t 0 n.  Senator 
Thurston,  of  Nebras- 
ka; Senator  Platt,  of 
Connecticut;  Senators 
Hanna  and  Foraker, 
of  Ohio;  Senator  Bur- 
rows, of  Michigan; 

Senator  Aldrich,  of 
Rhode  Island.  Be- 
sides those  there  have 
been  Congressmen 
and  Governors  ga- 
lore in  the  eleven 
yeai-s  of  these  ban- 
quets. and  from  all  of 
them  the  one  story 
has  come — that  the 
Republican  Club 
knows  how  to  do 
things  well.  One  of 
the  most  interesting 
banquets  it  ever  held 
was  that  of  1895, 
when  Robert  G.  In- 
gersoll  and  Chaxmcey 
M.  Depew  endeavored 
to  excel  each  other 
in  a character  sketch 
of  Lincoln,  and  it  was 
a rare  treat  for  the 
banqueters  to  hear 
these  two  men  in 
their  oratorical  duel. 

The  chief  charm  of 
these  annual  banquets 
of  the  club,  however, 
has  not  been  in  the 
great  men  present  or 
the  eloquent  orations 
that  have  been  deliv- 
ered, but  in  the  spirit 
of  comradery  and 
good-fellowship  that 
has  always  prevailed 
and  cemented  the 
friendships  among  the 
club  members  and 
their  guests.  The  Lin- 
coln dinner,  therefore, 
has  come  to  be  re- 
garded ns  the  great 
annual  meeting  place 
of  the  Republican 
lenders  of  this  city— 
where  factionism  is 
dropped,  antagonisms 
cease,  and  all  come 
together  in  the  name 
of  the  great  past  lead- 
er and  tell  how  glad 
they  are  to  he  Repub- 
licans, no  matter  how 
much  they  may  divide 
in  opinion  within 
the  party.  All  go  to 
enjoy  themselves — to 
applaud  party  senti- 
ment as  expressed  by 
the  orators,  and 

to  join  in  the  chorus  of  the  patri- 
otic songs  that  are  always  started  by 
somebody,  if  the  band  neglects  to  do  so. 
This  never  fails  to  give  a bnoyiincy  and 
spirit  to  the  banquet  that  makes  the  mid- 
night hour  strike  all  too  soon,  and  the  last 
words  are  spoken  to  a banquet  hall  still 
crowded. 

But  if  there  have  been  enjoyable  feasts 
and  entertaining  speeches  before  the 
eluh's  yearly  gathering,  each  one 'more  so 
than  its  prcdece.ssor,  they  have  only  .Herv<‘d 
as  stepping  stones  for  tlie  bamiuet  to  be 
given  at  Delmonico’s  to-iiigbt.  with  Clmuii- 
cey  M.  Depew  not  ns  guest  but  as  presid- 
ing oflicer  and  toastmaster.  Mr.  Depew 
is  not  so  familiar  to  the  people  ns  presid- 
ing oflicer  as  he  is  as  chief  orator,  and. 


therefore,  it  will  be  a novelty  to  find  him 
in  the  chair  this  evening.  Instead  of  250 
banqueters,  Mr.  Depew  will  preside  over  a 
gathering  of  nearly  400  diners;  but.  more 
than  that,  Mr.  Deirew  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility ns  chairman  of  seeing  th.nt  the 
fifty  or  sixty  ladies  in  the?  balcony  have  not 
only  dined  well  but  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  hear  all  that  is  going  on.  The 
presence  of  the  ladies  is  another  feature  of 
the  Republican  Club  banquets  that  makes 
them  unusually  interesting  affairs,  and  this 
year  Chairman  .Tames  P.  Foster  of  the  din- 
ner committee  has  seen  to  it  that  the  ladies 
are  move  of  a feature  than  ever.  They  will 
dine  in  the  Empire  room,  and  after  their 
coffee  will  adjouru  to  the  balcony  to  hear 


Mrs.  W.  F.  Manley,  Miss  H.  L.  Curtis. 
Miss  F.  A.  Carmichael,  Mrs,  Bradford 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  Everett  Rushmore,  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Sackett,  Mrs.  Donald  McLean, 
Mrs.  Alfred  B,  Price,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Skinner, 
Miss  Spaulding,  Mias  Hegeman,  Miss  Hyde, 
Mrs.  Philip  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Ira  M.  Hedges, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Norris,  Mrs.  Emil  Rinke, 
Mrs.  Abraham  Gruber,  Miss  Gruber  and 
Miss  A.  Bernard. 

Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  of  Indianapolis, 
is  to  be  the  orator  of  the  evening,  and,  of 
course,  bis  toast  will  be  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Congresman  Boutelle,  of  Maine,  is  to 
respond  to  another  set  toast  of  the  club, 
"The  Republican  Party,”  and  Theodore 
Ronsevplt  will ^^Ik  on  the  navy;  Hou. 
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SOME  OF  TO-NIGHT’S  SPEAKERS  AT  THE  LINCOLN  DINNER, 


the  speakers.  The  ladies  who  are  to  attend 
are: 

Mrs.  James  P.  Foster,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Blanchard.  Mrs.  Catholina  Lambert,  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Garden.  Mrs.  W.  Jenks  Merritt, 
Mrs.  Addison  B.  Atkins,  Mrs.  ■William  D. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Newell,  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Patrick.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Clark,  Mrs.  James 
S.  Lehmaier,  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Crumble,  Mrs. 
B.  L.  Fairchild,  Mr.s.  Louis  T.  Golding, 
Mrs.  Clmrlea  Bull.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Easton, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Caldwell,  Mrs.  H.  Birroll, 
Miss  Scarlc's,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Morrison,  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Clements.  Mr.s.  1.  E.  Howell.  Mrs.  Will- 
iiim  A.  Halsey,  Mrs.  Colin  S.  Carter,  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Parmeleo,  Mrs.  Chnmller  N.  Way- 
liuul,  Mrs.  George  W.  English,  Mrs.  H.  D. 
W.  English,  Mrs.  Antonio  C.  Astarita, 


Henry  D.  Bstabrook,  of  Chicago,  will  re- 
spond to  "The  Mission  of  America,"  and 
Rev.  Howard  Duffield  to  “The  Legacy  of 
Lincoln.’  Rev.  Dr.  Faunce  will  say  grace. 


CHARLES  SPURGEON’S  DEBUT. 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

In  1853,  at  the  age  of  19,  Spurgeon’s 
voice  was  first  heard  in  London.  He  came 
unknown,  unheralded  from  rural  scenes. 
He  received  a good  academic  education; 
was  a college  student,  and  tutor  in  a classi- 
cal school.  At  16  he  was  in  demand  for 
adilresse.s  to  Sunday  .school  children;  then, 
one  year  later,  pastor  of  a church  five  miles 
from  Cambridge  on  an  annual  salary  of 
.$200.  An  address  at  a Sunday  school  anni- 
versary was  beard  by  a stranger,  who  was 


so  much  impressed  that  he  recommended 
the  young  man  for  a vacant  London  pulpit. 

So  he  \vent  to  London,  a country  "clod- 
hopper,” as  one  called  him  who  saw  him 
in  the  city.  His  general  appearance  showed 
that  be  had  not  been  under,  the  care  of  a 
tailor  in  the  metropolis;  indeed,  the  officers 
of  the  church  were  so  greatly  disappointed 
that  they  allowed  him  to  preach  with  much 
regret.  But  the  “boy  from  Cambridge” 
proved  himself  a man,  and  the  eyening 
service  found  the  house  crowded.  So  mar- 
velous was  the  effect  of  these  services  that 
the  officers  would  not  let  the  young  man 
depart  until  they  received  from  him  a defi- 
nite promise  that  he  would  return. 

Thus  two  years  before  his  majority  the 
"boy  preacher”  en- 
tered upon  the  most 
wonderful  a u c c osa 
over  achieved  by  any 
preacher.  His  church 
was  too  small  to  hold 
the  crowds  seeking 
admittance;  the  build- 
ing was  enlarged,  but 
it  was  soon  crowded 
to  suffocation,  and 
even  the  Royal  Music 
Hall,  holding  12,000 
persons,  was  throng- 
ed. It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  from  the  pul- 
pit of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  should 
come,  at  his  death, 
these  words  from  an 
archdeacon:  “Spur- 

geon was  England’s 
greatest  living 
in  c : oiler.” 

EMPEROR  WIL- 
LLIM’S  ROCKY 
ROOM. 

Chicago  Record. 

The  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  vestibule 
of  Emperor  William's 
palace  at  Potsdam 
have  been  lined  with 
shells,  _ pieces  o f 
quartz,  agates,  crys- 
tal and  other  miner- 
alogical  specimens.  It 
is  an  enormous  apart- 
ment, sixty-eight  feet 
square,  and  brokeu 
by  six  huge  pillars. 
The  floor  is  of  tessel- 
lated marble  and 
mosaic.  The  win- 
dows are  of  stained 
glass,  but  every  other 
inch  of  surface  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling 
is  covered  with  geo- 
logical and  mincra- 
logical  s p e cimons, 
which  have  been  col- 
lected from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  by 
the  imperial  minera- 
logists and  arranged 
under  the  direction  of 
a famous  artist.  The 
effect  is  unique  but 
ugly. 

Few  museums  con- 
tain a greater  variety 
of  rare  specimens 
than  are  found  in 
this  room.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service, 
the  naval  officers,  the 
scientists  and  the 
travelers  of  Ger- 
many, who  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  fad 
of  the  Emperor’s, 
have  sought  his  favor 
by  bringing  beautiful 
examples  of  shells, 
minerals  and  rare 
stones  from  the  Arc- 
tic and  Antarctic  re- 
gions, from  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  shores 
of  Siberia,  from  Patagonia,  Lapland,  from 
Burmah  and  the  Transvaal,  from  the 
Andes,  the  Urals,  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  There  is  a con- 
siderable collection  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  one  corner,  which  was  presented 
to  the  German  Government  some  years  ago 
by  the  geological  survey  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  it  is  from  Colorado. 


DEBTORS  ON  THEIR  HEADS. 

The  Russian  photographers  have  a strange 
way  of  punishing  those  who,  having  re- 
ceived their  photo,  do  not  pay  their  bills. 
They  hang  the  pictures  of  the  delinquents 
upside  down  at  the  entrance  to  their  stu- 
dios.—Pittsburg  Dispatch. 
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THE  THOMAS  CONCERTS. 


FEATURE  of  the  imieical 
season  which  is  causing  a 
good  deni  of  pleasant  iiutici- 
pation  among  those  who  derive 
serious  onjoj’ment  from  good 
music  wi.i  be  the  series  of  six 
coiu-erls  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
during  (he  first  three  weeks  of  March,  of 
the  Cliicago  Orchestra,  under  (he  leadership 
of  Tlu'odore  Tliomns.  The  compactucss  of 
the  series,  the  favorable  time  at  which  it 
will  be  brought  forward,  and  the  fact  tliat  it 
is  Mr.  Thomas  who  will  be  the  conductor, 
are  circumstances  likely  to  inure  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  enterprise.  The  visit  of  Mr. 
'rhomas  to  New  York,  with  his  Chicago  or- 
ganization, two  years  ago,  when  he  gave 
seven  concerts  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  local 
music  lovers.  Ho  had  then  been  nearly  five 
years  in  Chicago,  having  left  New  York  in 
ISOl.  Ilis  coming  was  considered  almost 
a challenge  to  the  Now  York  and  Boston 
orchestras,  especially  as  his  programmes  in- 
cluded several  conspicuous  compositioris 
that  had  hoeii  performed  very  shortly  before 
his  concerta  by  the  local  orchestras.  There 
was  a slight  effort  made  by  some  of  his  in- 
judicious supporters  to  revive  the  animus 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  his  leaving 
New  York  for  Chicago,  but  it  failed.  On  the 
whole,  although  the  series  brought  out  au- 
diences composed  largely  of  those  whoso  ap- 
pearance indicated  that  they  could  have  at- 
tended concerts  and  appreciated  music  twen- 
ty years  or  more  ago,  it  furnished  one  of  the 
most  piquant  incidents  of  the  year. 

For  the  coining  series  of  concerts  Mr. 
Thomas  has  sketched  six  programmes  that 
are  quite  characteristic  of  him.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Thomas  presented  only  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  music.  His  programmes 
bristled  with  such  names  ns  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  Schubert,  Gold- 
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mark,  Wagner,  Bach,  Chopin  and  Dvorak. 
Not  a Frenchman  was  represented.  Not  an 
Italian  had  a word  to  say.  A fantasia  for 
harp  by  Parish-Alvars,  and  Purcell’s  "Ye 
Twice  Ten  Thousand  Deities,"  the  latter 
sung  by  Plunket  Greene,  were  both  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  but  they  were  solo  pieces,  and 
they  w’ere  the  only  exceptions.  For  the 
coming  series  the  programmes  are  ns  fol- 
lows: 

1.— TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  1. 
Soloist— Josef  Hofmann. 

Symphony  No.  5,  C minor,  op.  67.. Beethoven 
Concerto  for  Plano,  No.  4,  D minor,  op.  70, 

Rubinstein 

Tone  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

Plano  solo. 

Vorsplel,  “Lohengrin"  Wagner 

2. — WEDNESDAY  EVENING.  MARCH  (I. 

Soloist— Pol  Plancon. 

Sympbony,  G minor  (Koechel  650). ..  .Mozart 
Aria  of  Caspar,  “Der  Frelschutz". ..  .Weber 

Overture,  "Corlolanus”  Beethoven 

Fantasia,  F minor,  op.  103 Schubert 

Adapted  for  orchestra  by  Felix  Mottl, 
Serenade,  "The  Damnation  of  Faust," 

Berlioz 

Suite,  "Scenes  de  Ballet,"  op.  62.  .Glazounow 

3. -SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  12. 

Soloist— Josef  Hofmann. 
Symphonic  suite,  "Scheherazade,"  op.  35. 

Rlmsky-Korsakow 

Concerto  for  Piano.  No.  4,  In  C,  op.  44, 

Saint-Saens 

"Invitation  to  the  Dance" Weber 

Orchestration  by  Felix  Welngartner. 
Plano  solo. 

Tone  Poem,  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra," 

R!chard  Strauss 

4. -MONDAY  EVENING.  MARCH  14. 
Soloist— Mme.  Nordlca. 

Suite,  No.  3.  D Major  Bach 

Symphony  No.  2,  D major,  op.  73... Brahms 
Scene  and  aria,  "Ah,  perndo”. . .Beethoven 
Introduction  and  closing  scene.  "Isolde’s 
Llebestod,"  "Tristan  und  Isolde".  .Wagner 

"ifalBermarsch"  Wagner 

5.-WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  16 
Soloist— M.  Tsaye. 

Symphony  No.  4,  D minor,  op.  120, 

Scimmann 

Concerto  for  Violin,  D major,  op.  61, 

Beethoven 

Overture,  "Tragic,"  op.  81 Brahma 


Symphonic  Poem,  "Les  Bolides, " 

Cesar  Franck 

Chaconne  for  Violin  Bach 

Festival  March  and  National  Hymn...Kaun 
0.— SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  10. 

Soloist— Josef  Hofmann. 

Beethoven  Programme: 

Overture,  "Leonore,"  No.  2. 

Symphony  No.  0,  D minor,  op.  125. 

Concerto  for  Plano. 

Overture,  "Leonore,”  No.  3. 

In  these,  it  will  be  noticed,  there  is  the 
same  prepouderance  of  Germany,  Russia 
and  eastern  Europe.  Except  Hector  Ber- 
lioz and  Camille  Saint-Saens,  who  repre- 
sent Prance,  and  Cesar  Franck,  who  hailed 
from  Belgium,  all  the  iiiusidans  scheduled 
have  had  German  or  even  redder  blood  in 
their  veins.  Beethoven  heads  the  list  with 
two  symphouios,  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  (the 
latter  to  be  performed  without  the  final 
choral  movement),  witli  three  overtures,  the 
“Coriolaiius”  and  the  Leonore  overtures, 
Nos.  2 and  3,  with  a piano  concerto,  the 
violin  concerto  and  the  scene  and  aria,  "Ah, 
I’orfido!"  The  fifth  symphony  begins  the 
series,  which  ends  with  a complete  Bee- 
tliovcD  programme.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
Thomas  began  and  ended  his  series  with 
the  Leonore  overture.  No.  3.  His  conduct- 
ing of  Beethoven  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  sanity  and  good  balance.  It  will  bo  in- 
structive to  hoar  some  of  the  famous  old 
movements  ngniu  under  his  direction. 

The  three  Wagner  numbers  are  tim 
"Lohengrin”  prelude,  the  “Kaisermarsch” 


and  the  prelude  and  finale  from  "Tristan 
und  Isolde,"  with  Mme.  Nordica  singing  the 
"Liebestod”  as  Mme.  Emma  Jucb  did  two 
years  ago.  Brahms  is  represented  by  his 
second  symphony,  and  his  "Tragic’’  over- 
ture. Weber  also  figures  twice,  with  his 
"Invitation  to  the  Dance,”  scored  by  Wein- 
gartner,  and  Caspar’s  aria  from  "Der  Frei- 
schulz,”  to  be  sung  by  M.  Plancon.  Rich- 
ard Strauss  is  to  be  heard  through  two  of 
bis  tone  poems,  “Don  Juan,”  which  was 
played  here  several  years  ago,  and  "Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra,”  which  will  well  repay 
a second  hearing,  its  only  performance  here 
having  been  that  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  last  December.  Although  one 
hearing  was  enough  to  convince  most  listen- 
ers that  Strauss,  in  the  latter  composition, 
had  striven  for  the  impossible,  the  "Zara- 
thuslra”  was  too  powerful  in  some  respects 
to  be  condemned  so  utterly  as  has  been 
(lone,  right  here  in  New  York,  and  in  "high 
places”  at  that.  Mr.  Thomas  gave  "Till 
Eulenspiegel’s.  Merry  Pranks”  here  two 
year.s  ago. 

Unless  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
'should  get  in  ahead  of  him,  Mr.  Thomas 
will  be  the  first  to  play  in  New  York  the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  symphonic  suite,  "Sche- 
herazade,” which  the  Boston  men  gave  in 
Brooklyn  in  December.  It  is  full  of  bright- 
ness and  charm,  with  plenty  of  melodic 
passages  of  interest.  Chiefly,  however, 


it  is  a brilliant  example  of  the  ingenuity 
in  scoring  that  seems  characteristic  of  the 
newer  Russians.  The  final  movement, 
which  describes  the  festival  at  Bagdad,  nml 
then  pictures  or  rather  attempts  to  reflect 
the  sea  with  the  fabled  ship  going  to  pieces 
on  a rock  surmouirted  by  the  bronze  statue 
of  a warrior,  is  a marvel  of  bizarre  orclics- 
triitlou.  Incidentally,  it  is  so  difficult  tliat 
its  first  announced  performance  at  a Boston 
symphony  concert  in  Boston  had  to  be  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  failure  to  master 
its  intricacies  in  the  allotted  number  of 
rehearsals. 

A further  glance  at  the  Thomas  pro- 
grammes brings  a realization  of  their  solid- 
ity and  theur  extreme  length.  They  are 
made  up  of  big  works,  with  very  few  smaller 
pieces  as  "filling.”  Mr.  Thomas  has  rather 
(lepeudod  on  so  choosing  his  large  composi- 
tions that  they  fit  easily  next  one  another. 
In  the  opening  programme,  for  instance, 
note  the  generous  feast  to  be  set  forth,  with 
only  the  still  undecided  pian'o  solo  of  young 
Hofmann  offering  a possibility  of  anything 
less  weighty  than  Beethoven's  fifth  sympho- 
ny, the  Rubinstein  D minor  piano  concerto, 
the  Richard  Strauss  tone  poem,  "Don 
.luan,”  and  the  "Lolieiigrin”  prelude.  Such 
a bountiful  spread  threatens  musical  dys- 
pepsia. especially  wiien  followed  by  five  sim- 
ilar programmes. 

One  of  the  most  ample  is  that  set  for 


Monday  evening,  March  14,  with  Mme. 
Nordica  as  soloist.  The  Bach  suite  is  pre- 
sumably intended  more  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite and  to  establish  a good  general  im- 
pression in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  The 
noble  Brahms  symphony,  No.  2,  which  fol- 
lows, is  of  itself  sufficient  for  at  least  half 
an  ordinary  programme,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
has  added  thereto  the  Beethoven  scene  and 
aria,  "Ah,  Perfido!”  which  Mine.  Nordica 
sang  here  finely  at  a recent  Boston  Sym- 
phony concert,  also  the  prelude  and  finale 
to  "Tristan  und  Isolde”  and  then  the  Wag- 
ner "Kaisermarsch,”  Cliicago  does  busi- 
ness on  n 10  per  cent,  basis,  where  New 
York  is  content  with  G,  and  this  may  ac- 
count for  Mr.  Thomas’s  liberality,  which 
was  nearly  as  marked  two  years  ago.  Still, 
it  seems  as  though  the  "Kaisermarsch,"  at 
least,  could  be  cut  from  such  a programme. 
However,  Mr.  Thomas  has  generally  been 
considered  a wise  programme  maker,  so  the 
concert  itself  may  answer  these  specula- 
tions in  its  own  way. 

Tins  year  Mr.  Thomas’s  programme.^  will 
repeat  a good  de.al  of  music  heard  here 
lately.  Of  all  the  music  he  himself 
played  here  two  years  ago  Mr.  Thom- 
as will  repeal  only  the  "Leonore”  over- 
ture, No.  3,  of  Beethoven  and  the 
prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan  und 
Isolde,”  unless  the  Beethoven  piano  con- 
certo scheduled  for  young  Hofmann  in  the 


final  programme  be  the  fourth,  iu  G minor, 
which  Mr.  .Toseffy  played  at  Mr.  Thomas’s 
third  C0D(H>rt  two  years  ago.  If  it  be  the 
fiftli,  in  E flat  major,  generally  called  the 
“Emperor”  concerto,  it  will  come  within 
seven  weeks  of  its  performance  on  Febiuar.v 
1.  by  Franz  Rummel,  at  Cliiekoriiig  Ilali. 
JIme.  Teresa  Carreuo  also  ployed  this  at  the 
Philharmonic  concerts  of  January  5 and  G, 
1897.  The  Beethoven  violin  concerto,  which 
Ysaye  will  play,  was  last  heard  here  at  the 
Now  York  symphony  concerts  of  Novem- 
ber 20  and  27,  1897.  Before  that,  Carl  Hn- 
lir  played  it  at  the  Philharmonics  of  No- 
vember 13  and  14,  1896.  The  Beethoven 
nlntli  symplioiiy  was  last  played  hero  on 
April  10  an-i  11.  1890,  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  with  the  Rubinstein  and  Apollo 
clubs  to  sing  the  choral  movement.  This 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  first 
performance  in  America  by  the  Piiilhnrmon- 
ic  Society. 

The  Beethoven  fifth  symphony  was  played 
last  DecemlH^r  by  the  Boston  Orcliestra,  and 
before  that  in  .Tamiary,  1897,  by  the  Now 
York  Symjhony  men.  The  “Coriolamis” 
overture  was  the  opening  orchestral  number 
of  Franz  Rummers  recent  concert.  The  sec- 
ond Brahms  symidmiiy  was  played  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  a month  ago,  and  the 
Schumann  D minor  .'symphony  by  the  same 
organization  in  January,  1897.  The 
“Leonore,”  No.  3,  lias  been  twice  played  at 
the  Astoria  Seidl  concerts  this  season.  On 
October  23,  1896,  the  Rubinstein  piano  con- 
certo in  D minor,  which  Hofmann  will  play, 
wa.s  performed  admirably  by  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler.  at  her  owu  concert,  with  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  Tlie 
"Weber  "Invitation  to  the  Dance”  has  been 
bandied  around'  by  the  Boston  Orchestra 
until  it  has  become  triter  than  ever.  It  was 
played  here  with  the  Berlioz  scoring  on 
November  13,  1896,  and  with  Weingariicr 
scoring,  which  Mr.  Thomas  will  also  use,  ou 
December  IG  of  last  year. 

It  w’ill  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tliomns’s  con- 
certs will  offer  opportunities  to  compare  his 


SHANNAH  CUMMINGS. 

Photo  by  Alme  Dupont. 

ideas  and  the  orchestra’s  execution  of. them 
with  those  of  other  men  and  organizations. 
This  will  add  iutercst  to  an  attractive  series. 

Samuel  Swift. 


TRUE  TO  HIS  COLORS. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A few  years  ago  an  Irishman,  fresh  from 
the  “ould  sod,”  secured  a position  as  porter, 
messenger  and  man-of-all-work  in  a New 
York  store.  It  happened  to  be  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  and  the  merchaut  was  mak- 
ing out  his  statements. 

"Here,  Put,”  he  said  at  noon,  "go  out  and 
post  these  bills.  Where?  Oh  yes;  I forgot 
that  you  were  still  a little  green.  There’s 
a mail  box  on  the  telegraph  polo  at  the  cor- 
ner. Post  the  bills  there.” 

Pat  soon  returned  and  laid  the  bills  ou  the 
merchant’s  desk. 

“Oi  may  be  a little  grane  yet,  sor,”  be  said, 
with  a cunning  leer,  "but.  be  the  siviii 
slapers,  Oi’m  not  postin,  thim  bills  wid  a 
big  Oirish  perlicemnn  watchin’  the  box.” 

"Not  posting  them?  Why  not?  WInt 
about  the  policeman?”  asked  the  astonished 
merchant. 

"Thot’s  all  right,  but  yez’ll  not  be  foolin’ 
me  if  Oi  am  grane,”  Pat  replied,  with  tlic 
same  cunning  leer.  “Shure,  didn’t  Oi  sec  the 
sign  on  the  pole  over  the  box — ‘Post  no  bills 
under  pinalty  av  the  law’?” 

JAPANESE  AUCTIONS. 

Japanese  au  -tions  are  conductel  on  a p’aii 
which  gives  rise  to  none  of  the  noise  and 
confusion  which  attend  such  sales  in 
Britain.  Each  bidder  writes  hi.s  name  and 
bid  upon  a slip  of  paper,  which  he  places 
in  a box.  When  the  bidding  is  over,  the 
box  is  opened  by  the  auctioneer,  and  the 
goods  declared  the  property  of  the  highest 
bidder. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


THEODORE  THOMAS. 
Photo  by  Falk. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  EX-JUDGE  DAVID  MITCHELL. 


EX-JUDGE  MITCHELL. 

N a short  time  nii  excel- 
lent full-length  portrait  of 
ex-Judge  David  Mitchell 
will  bo  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Schaus  galleries, 
on  Fifth  avenue.  The  portrait 
is  in  oil,  and  has  been  strongly  exe- 
cuted. It  represents  .Judge  Mitchell  seat- 
e>'l  in  an  armchair  in  an  unconventional 
attitude.  He  is  dressed  in  a frock  coat, 
holds  his  silk  hat  in  one  hand,  and  has  his 
overcoat  slung  carelessly  over  hi.s  left  arm. 

The  portrait  is  from  the  brush  of  the 
well-known  artist.  William  H.  Funk,  of  the 
Hartford  building. 

Judge  Mitchell  has  long  been  a conspicu- 
ous figure  in  local  politics.  He  is  a stanch 
Republican,  and  is  a conservative  adherent 
of  the  old  Republican  organization.  He  has 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  party  in 
many  memorable  campaigns.  He  is  a forci- 
ble and  convincing  stump  .speaker  and  is' 
Gspecialy  entertaining  upon  post-prandial 
occasions.  His  ability  as  a raconteur  ,nnd 
bis  fund  of  droll  humor  are  responsible  for 
his  being  much  in  demand  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker. 

One  of  the  first  appointments  which  Dis- 
trict Attorney  rtlcott  made  after  Gov.  Mor- 
ton installed  him  at  the  Criminal  Court 
building  was  that  of  David  Mitchell  as  an 
Assistant  District  Attorne.v.  This  office 
Judge  Mitchell  filled  with  distinction  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  his  many  friends. 
He  went  out  of  office  on  .January  1,  when 
the  Tammany  administration  came  in. 

.Judge  Mitchell  is  one  of  the  best-known 
citizens  on  the  We.st  side.  He  has  always 
been  devoted  to  the  best  Interests  of  that 
section  of  New  York,  and  has  given  his 
aid  to  every  movement  c.alcnlatcd  to  benefit 
it.  He  is  a member  of  .many  social  and 
political  organizations.  He  is  prominent  in 
the  councils  of  the  New  Amsterdam,  West 
Side  and  Harlem  Republican  clubs. 


BILLIONS  OF  TONS  OF  OXTGEN. 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Persons  who  happen  to  be  inconvenienced 
by  dearth  of  anxieties  are  invited  to  agi- 
tate their  spirits  by  contemplation  of  the 
prospect  of  a shortage  of  oxygen  in  the  at- 
mosphere. It  seems  that  there  are  well- 
informed  persons.  Lord  Kelvin  ampng 
them,  who  find  reason  to  believe  that  this 
calamity  is  impending.  Tlie  figures  (esti- 
mated) in  the  case  are  that  the  world  uses 
annually  six  and  a half  billion  tons  of 
oxygen  for  breathing  purposes,  and  nearly 
half  ns  much  for  fires.  This  is  a big  con- 
sumption. To  repair  it  we  roly  on  vegeta- 
tion. which  we  are  pretty  constantly  re- 
stricting. So  we  use  more  and  more  oxygen 
all  the  time,  and  make  less  and  less.  No 
wonder  I^ord  Kelvin  says  the  earth  is  un- 
dergoing “a  steady  loss  of  oxygen.” 

As  yet.  though,  the  atmosphere  does  not 
show  it,  and  it  may  be  a few  thousand 
years  yet  before  the  difference  will  be 
measurable.  To  the  short-sighted  the  pros- 
pect may  not  seem  distressing,  but  folks 
who  need  anxieties  should  not  neglect  this 
one.  since,  after  all,  in  anxieties  and  an- 
cestry and  such  things  a little  remoteness 
does  no  harm. 


GET  YOUR  SEALSKINS  LABELED. 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Perhaps  the  safest  and  timeliest  course 
for  contemporary  owners  of  sealskin  furs 
is  to  lock  them  up  in  a strong  box.  and  sit 
on  the  box  and  call  for  help.  The  stories  of 
the  experiences  and  sufferings  of  persons 
who  have  recently  been  caught  with  seal- 
skins on  them  are  very  terrifying,  and  war- 
rant all  the  precautions  above  suggested.  It 
is  proper  to  say,  though,  that  proprietors  of 
sealskins  are  in  no  real  danger  so  long  as 
they  keep  away  from  Uncle  Sam's  custom 
houses.  Hereditar.v  sealskins  may  he  worn 
with  impunity  in  the  country  without  any 
real  hazard  of  arrest  or  police  surveillance. 
It  is  when  you  try  to  bring  yonr  sealskin 
through  the  custom  house  that  the  rub 
comes.  You  must  then  either  produce  a 
custom  house  permit  entitling  you  to  bring 
that  particular  hide  hack  into  the  land  of 
lihert.v,  or  you  must  be  prepared  with  con- 
vincing evidence  about  the  pedigree,  gen- 
der, and  former  residence  of  the  seal;  who 
caught  it;  who  killed  it:  who  dressed  it;  who 
made  it  up,  and  many  other  biological  and 
biographical  details.  If  your  story  and 
your  evidence  hang  together  you  may  bring 
in  yonr  skin,  but  the  chances  are  that 
yon  will  think  yourself  lucky  to  escape  with- 
out it. 

The  new  Treasury  regulations  which  re- 
quire all  this  red  tape  are  well  adapted  to 
make  the  use  of  sealskins  by  travelers  to 
or  from  the  United  Stales  excessively  nu- 
populor.  They  moke  the  most  trouble  on 
the  Canadian  froiifior,  where,  as  winter  is 
really  winter  np  there,  peoide  wear  seal- 
skins much  more  than  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York.  There  may  be  some  solace  for 
some  persons  in  the  recollection  that  all  the 
trouble  about  sealskins  is  due  to  Canada, 
and  that  there  is  a sort  of  propriety  in  let- 
ting the  Canadians  and  their  visitors  ex- 


perience most  of  the  consequent  inconven- 
ience. The  hitch  about  that,  however,  is 
that  the  folks  who  hunt  the  seals  and  tlic 
folks  who  wear  the  skins  are  different  peo- 
ple, without  special  community  of  interests 
or  mutual  sympathies.  The  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  the  regulations  is  to  keep  out  of  this 
country  skins  of  seals  killed  in  waters  of 
the  Pacific  north  of  the  35fh  degree  of  north 
latitude,  which  i.s  the  district  ns  to  the  regu- 
lation of  which  the  United  States  and  Groat 
Britain  cannot  agree. 


PEOPLE  ARE  QUEER. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

‘‘Well,  people  are  queer.” 

It  was  Mr.  Dodge  Fenders,  of  No.  2010 
Perambulator  Avenue,  Flatbn.sh,  Borough 
of  Brooklyn.  Greater  Now  York,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  speaking. 

“A.s  is  well  known,  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, which  contrihntes  about  1,000,000  of 
Greater  New  York’s  3..’)00,000  inhabitants, 
is  criss-crossed  with  trolley  lines.  The  first 
thing  I get  into  in  the  morning  is  a trolley 
car.  and  I ride  forty  minutes  with  a fat  man 
standing  on  one  of  my  feet  and  a slim  man 
stepping  on  the  other  at  two  minute  inter- 
vals. The  last  thing  I get  out  of  at  night  is 
also  a trolley  car,  and  I have  had  therein 
another  forty  minutes  of  trolley  torture. 

“When  I was  at  my  old  home  in  Bing- 
town  last  summer,  father  said  he  was 
going  to  give  me  a grand  treat.  I asked 
him  what  the  treat  was. 

“‘Never  mind:  it’s  something  great. 

Dodge,’  he  cried,  enthusiastically.  Come 
on.  my  boy.  come  on;  it’ll  be  great!’ 

“ ‘But  what  is  it,  paw?’  I insisted. 

“ ‘It’s  great,  my  boy;  out  o’  sight,’  he  cried, 


grasping  me  by  the  arm.  ‘Come  on’,  an’  I’ll 
give  ye  a jiminy  crackin’  long  ride,  ’wmy  up 
to  Beesw’inger’s  Corners,  on  the" new  trolley 
car  line!’” 


FOREFATHERS’  CANDLES. 

ChautauQuan. 

The  first. and  most  natural  way  of  light- 
ing the  houses  of  the  colonists  was  found  in 
the  fat  pitch-pine,  which  was  plentiful 
everywhere;  but  ob  soon  ns  doraest'e  animals 
increased  candles  were  made,  and  the  man- 
ufactiire  of  the  winter  supply  became  the 
special  autumnal  duty  of  the  thrifty  house- 
wife. Great  kettles  were  hung  over  the 
kitchen  fire  and  filled  with  hot  water  and 
melted  tallow.  At  the  cooler  end  of  the 
kitchen  two  long  poles  were  placed  from 
chair-back  to  chair-back.  Across  these 
poles,  like  the  rounds  of  a ladder,  were 
.placed  shorter  sticks,  called  candle-rods. 
To  each  candle-rod  were  tied  about  a dozen 
straight  candle-wicks.  The  wicks  were 
dipped  again  and  again,  in  regular  order, 
in  the  molted  tallow,  the  succession  of  dip- 
ping§  giving  each  candle  time  to  cool.  Bach 
grow  slowly  In  size  till  all  were  finished. 
Deer  suet  was  used  as  well  as  beef  tallow 
n-nd  mutton  tallow.  Wax  candles  were  made 
by  pre.ssing  bits  of, half-melted  wax  around 
a wick. 


124-MILE  CYCLE  PATH. 

Cyclists  are  apparently  regarded  with 
especial  favor  in  Austria.  A path  for  their 
use  has  been  laid  down  by  the  side  of  the 
high  road  all  the  way  from  Gratz  to  Trieste, 
a distance  of  124  miles.  The  path  is  said 
to  be  only  about  a yard  in  width. — London 
Sketch. 


WHERE  BROKERS  SMOKE. 


IRECTLY  from  a corner  in  the 
New  street  end  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  a broad  stairway 
leads  to  the  members’  “loung- 
ing room,”  in  the  Commercial 
Cable  building  adjoining.  The 
room  is  a large,  spacious  apartment,  richly 
paneled  in  Sienna  marble  and  furnished 
with  easy  chairs  and  capacious  lounges. 
It  is  a sort  of  place  of  refuge  from  the  ex- 
citement and  turmoil  of  the  board  room,  and 
a convenient  mooting  place  for  the  banker 
and  his  customer.  Until  the  room  was 
opened,  a year  ago.  members  of  the  ex- 
change who  wished  to  escape  for  the  moment 
the  busy  scenes  of  the  “floor,”  and,  while 
considering  the  attitude  of  the  market  en- 
joy a smoke,  had  to  go  out  into  the  vestibule 
of  the  exchange  and  there  suffer  the  annoy- 
ance  of  rushing,  jostling  messenger  boys 
and  shouting  doormen.  The  vestibule  of- 
fered no  opportunity  for  privacy,  and  was 
in  no  way  fitted  to  the  needs  of  members. 
So  when  the  Commercial  Cable  building 
was  erected  a portion  of  the  side  wall  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  removed,  and  in  this 
way  direct  compiunication  was  furnished 
between  the  board  room  and  what  has  come 
to  he  styled  the  “lounging”  or  "green” 
room. 

The  “lounging  room”  serves  more  partic- 
nlarl.v  the  small  class  of  members  whose 
operations  are  limited  to  their  individual 
fancies.  Rarely  having  occasion  to  go  on 
the  floor  to  execute  orders  they  spend  most 
of  the  day  in  the  annex,  away  from  the  tur- 
bulent atmosphere  of  the  exchange.  They 
form  in  groups  about  the  “tickers”  and 
watch  the  quotations  as  they  come  out  on 
the  tape  while  they  smoke  and  chat  among 
themselves,  apparently  undisturbed  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market.  Occasionally 
the  natural  calm  of  the  place  is  disturbed 
by  the  sudden  entrance  from  the  floor  of  a 
broker  who  hastens  to  greet  some  anxious 
customer,  and  then  darts  away  to  mingle 
with  the  busy  crowd  outside.  'The  “Annex” 
is  patronized  the  most  about  the  lunch  hour. 
At  that  time  there  generally  occurs  a lull  in 
the  raai-kets.  and  jnany  of  the  brokers  stop 
in  the  room  and  dispose  of  business  ap- 
pointments before  returning  to  the  E.x- 
change  floor.  Then,  jnst  after  bu.siness  is 
over  in  the  afternoon,  there  is  always  to  be 
found  a considerable  number  of  members 
in  the  room  who  stay  just  long  enough  to 
check  off  their  orders  and  to  gossip  briefly 
of  the  day’s  transactions.  Most  of  the  time, 
however,  the  lounging  room  is  as  quiet  as 
an.y  private  office.  The  greater  part  of  its 
habitues  are  the  inactive  members  of  the 
exchange,  who  find  in  it  a degree  of  com- 
fort and  exclusiveness  that  thev  do  not  ex- 
perience on  the  floor.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  full  opportunity  for  following  the  mar- 
ket. and  when  stocks  assume  a position  that 
interest  them  they  have  but  to  mount  a few 
steps  and  they  are  in  the  midst  of  this 
world  s greatest  financial  operations. 
Smoking  is  prohibited  on  the  “floor”  except 
on  special  occasions,  while  it  is  not  in  the 
lounging  room.  In  this  exemption  is  to  be 
found  the  source  of  much  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  Stock  Exchange  annex. 

KNELL  OP  LONDON  LANDMARKS.’ 
London  Standard, 

London  is  losing  its  old  landmarks  at  an 
alarming  rate.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Holhorn  the  course  of  destruction  has  been 
particularly  noticeable  during  the  year  gone 
past.  The  demolition  now  in  progress  of  a 
number  of  ancient  houses  on  the  north  side 
of  that  thoroughfare  will  cover  with  obliv- 
ion many  a spot  of  historic  interest.  The 
clearance  begins  at  FiirniTal’s  Inn,  and  one 
may  take  a last  glimpse  of  the  top  set  of 
chambers,  in  which  Charles  Dickens  wrote 
part  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers.”  Thence  the 
labors  of  the  "housebreaker”  extend  to  the 
famous  “Old  Bell,”  which  has  already  been 
razed  to  the  ground. 

Between  these  two  points  two  other 
licensed  houses,  pleasant  with  the  flavor  of 
b.vgone  days,  and  more  than  one  building 
with  an  intere.sting  history,  are  doomed. 
Bidler’s  Hotel,  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  and 
enlarged,  is  a relic  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Queen’s  reign,  and  the  removal  of  the  pres- 
ent structure  means  the  destruction  of  the 
Horse  and  Groom,  at  the  corner  of  liOather 
lane.  This  bouse  claims  to  have  been 
licensed  for  close  upon  a couple  of  hundred 
years,  but  the  buildings  are  probably  at  least 
a century  older,  and  It  is  one  of  the  quaint- 
est hostelries  in  London.  Former  associa- 
tions of  the  house  connect  It  with  the  high- 
waymen who  plied  their  calling  on  the  Great 
North  road,  and  Jonathan  Wild,  the  noto- 
rious thief-taker,  whose  skeleton  rests  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  hard  by.  was  once  a regular  cus- 
lomer  at  the  tavern  whose  day.s  are  num- 
licred. 


DUST  BLOWING  IN  ART  GALLERIES. 

In  some  of  the  European  art  galleries  the 
dust  is  removed  from  the  paintings  and 
statuary  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  a jet  of 
air  being  thrown  with  great  force  against 
the  article  which  needs  dusting. — Chicago 
Inter-Occan. 
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nHE  peroQQial  vitality  and  un- 
couquerable  succesB  of  the 
Charity  Ball  were  abundantly 
deiuonatratcd  Inst  night  when 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  a gay  as- 
semblage, representing  the  wealth,  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  city.  Charity  decorated 
not  itself,  was  not  puffed  up,  and  so  the 
time-honored  gas  jets  spelled  out  to  a ball 
room  bare  of  Hag,  festoon  or  fern  the  all- 
covering, all-sufficing  letters 

o_h-a-r-i-t-y. 

But  the  crowd,  the  dancers  and  those 
who  watched  them  decorated  the  Charity 
Ball.  No  one  missed  flags  and  flowers 
when  that  glittering  procession  which  was 
to  open  the  ball  moved  from  the  reception 
room  on  the  Fifth  avenue  side  of  the  build- 
ing and  trailed  slowly— a great,  bright-hued, 
sparkling  serpent,  with  diamond  scales — 
through  the  delicately  tinted  Astor  gallery 
to  the  entrance  opening  upon  the  great 
waxen  floor,  shimmering  like  a silver  lake. 

It  is  an  old-fashioned  custom — the  grand 
march— obsolete  at  most  balls  which  are 
attended  by  those  who  were  at  the  Charity 
last  night,  but  it  is  a very  stately  and 
gorgeous  one.  In  the  advance  were  the 
pronounced  colors  of  the  matrons — the 
vivid  crimson  and  gleaming  beryl,  the  ma- 
jestic black  and  gold  of  silk  and  satin  and 
brocade.  There  was  the  light-enveloping 
cloud  of  tarletan  and  tulle,  in  pale  blues 
and  pinks  and  creamy  whites,  saffronized 
by  the  creamier  whites  of  the  arms  and 
shoulders  they  adorned  of  the  buds  and 
blossoms.  Here  and  there  a naval  or  mili- 
tary uniform  lighted  up  the  background  of 
black  broadcloth  which  one  side  of  the 
long  line  made  for  the  man'y-hued  stuffs  of 
the  other  side.  The  march  over.  Lander's 
Orchestra  struck  up  an  inspiring  waltz,  and 
the  floor  blossomed  out  into  n swaying  mass 
of  color,  like  a porlulaccn  bed  swept  by  the 
wind. 

Fresh-blown  buds  from  society’s  rose- 
buds in  their  first  flush,  full  blown  blossom.s 
of  lialf  a dozen  seasons,  fair  matrons  to 
whom  such  occasions  are  a reflection  of 
(imes  ere  they  are  wedded,  stately  chaper- 
oii.s  with  a galaxy  of  debutantes— all  were  in 
rich  profusion  under  the  blaze  of  lights, 
and  such  a scene  the  floor  presented, 
thronged  with  an  assemblage  that  shone  in 
its  ever-changing  hues  like  the  rainbow 
tints  of  a diamond. 

The  three  bands  furnished  music  continu- 
ously throughout  the  evening,  and  so,  with 
intervals  for  feasting,  the  dancers  kept  pos- 
session of  the  floor  and  fairly  reveled  in  the 
splendid  opportunity  for  terpsichorean 
pleasures.  It  was  early  dawn  when  Lander 
gave  the  sigual,  his  men  put  up  their  in- 
struments and  the  ball  came  to  an  end.  The 
event,  it  is  gratifying  to  record,  far  sur- 
passed all  its  predecessors  in  point  of  bril- 
liancy and  attendance,  and  as  a result  a 
handsome  sum  was  realized  for  that  most 
deserving  charity,  the  Nursery  and  Child’s 
Hospital,  the  beneficiary  of  this  annual  so- 
cial pageant. 

* * * 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Reginald  Rives,  Mr. 
.lames  Roosevelt  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  George 
R.  Rend  are  arranging  for  the  purchase  of 
thirty  Maine  horses  to  be  broken  in  for  serv- 
ice ns  four-in-hand  teams,  brings  with  it  the 
assurance  that  there  will  be  a lively  spring 
season  of  coaching.  Beginning  some  time 
in  May  the  famous  coach  Pioneer  is  to  be 
used  for  the  daily  runs  of  the  Coaching 
Club  between  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
Ardsley  Casino.  The  distance  to  be  cov- 
ered in  a round  trip  is  about  twenty-four 
miles.  The  start  each  day  is  to  be  made 
at  10  a.  m.  The  privileges  of  Ardsley  Ca- 
sino are  to  be  accorded  the  passengers,  and 
the  Pioneer  is  to  get  back  to  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  at  5 o’clock  p.  m.  In  addition  to 
Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Read, 
Mr.  Frederic  Bronson,  of  coaching  fame, 
may  try  a hand  at  taking  the  Pioneer, 

The  route  to  be  followed  Is  through  Cen- 
tral Park,  along  the  Boulevard,  across 
Washington  Bridge,  and  along  the  old  high- 
way to  Ardsley  Casino.  The  charge  is  to 
he  for  the  round  trip,  and  .$1  extra  for 
the  box  seat.  This  docs  not  include  the 
luncheon  at  Ardsley,  which  may  be  as  ex- 
pensive ns  a passenger  may  choose  to 
make  it. 

« » « 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Cooper 
Pruyn,  of  Albany,  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Harrison, 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  engagement  was  re- 
cently announced,  will  be  solemnized  on 
February  19.  Miss  Pruyn  is  handsome, 
distinguished-looking  and  of  charming  man- 
ners. Her  family  is  one  of  the  most  aris- 
tocratic in  Albany,  but  recently  were  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  when  Miss  Prnyn 
bravely  entered  "trade”  in  this  city,  deter- 
mined to  make  a success  of  it.  Last  winter 
she  established  herself  in  the  millinery  busi- 
ness in  Florida.  The  bridegroom-elect,  a 
multi-millioiiuirc,  is  a brother  of  Mr.  Charles 
Curtis  Harrison,  provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a member  of  the 


leading  clubs  of  Philadelphia — the  Ritten- 
house,  County,  Radnor,  Philadelphia  and 
Germantown  clubs.  His  stock  farm  at 
Gbestuut  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  country,  ranking  with  those  main- 
tained by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Mr.  Edward 
Morrell,  Mr.  George  W.  Cbilds  Drexel  and 
Mr.  Rudolph  Ellis.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a 
widower  with  several  children.  Mr.  Harri- 
son and  his  bride  will  reside  in  the  Harri- 
son mansion  in  Philadelphia. 

* * • 

The  women  who  form  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Lying-In  Hospital, 
to  which  Mr.  ,T.  Pierpont  Morgan  recently 
offered  $1,000,000,  with  the  proviso  that 
$300,000  more  should  be  raised,  have  de- 
cided to  give,  on  March  19,  at  the  Astoria, 
an  afternoon  and  evening  entertainment, 
through  which  they  hope  materially  to  re- 
duce the  sum  needed  to  make  Mr.  Morgan’s 
offer  binding.  The  afternoou  performauce, 
in  which  fifty  children  will  take  part,  is 
called  ‘‘The  Birdies’  Reception,”  and  the 
little  ones,  of  course,  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
personate  the  feathered  visitors  both  in 
appearance  and  song.  The  evening  enter- 
tainment, in  which  more  than  100  j’oung 
men  and  women  well  known  in  society  will 
take  part,  is  to  be  on  an  elaborate  scale. 

The  stage  will  represent  a Marie  An- 
toinette fete  at  Petit  Trianon,  at  which  the 
beautiful  French  queen,  dukes,  duchesses, 
pages  and  maids-of-honor  will  all  be  pres- 
ent. There  will  be  a court  dance,  led  by 
Marie  Antoinette;  an  Alsatian  dance,  a 


MISS  ESTELLE  ARNOLD. 

Swedish  dance  and  a dance  of  the  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  and  the  cos- 
tumes worn  will  be  historically  accurate 
and  very  beautiful. 

The  evening’s  amusement  is  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret  MacLnreii 
Eager.  The  patronesses  of  the  double  en- 
tertainment will  be  Mrs.  Astor,  Mrs.  0.  B. 
Alexander,  Mrs.  Edmund  L.  Baylies,  Mrs. 
Henry  Barnes,  Mrs.  .Tames  Barclay,  Mrs. 
Frederic  Bronson,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bryce, 
Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting.  Mrs.  Charles  IT. 
Coster.  Mrs.  William  P.  Douglas,  Mi.ss 
Clementina  Furniss,  Mrs.  Hoi*ace  Gallatin, 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Haven,  Mrs.  Richard  Irvin, 
Mrs.  Morton,  Mrs.  Mills,  Mrs.  W.  Starr 
Miller,  Mrs.  Hoffman  Miller,-  Mrs.  J.  Pier- 
pont Morgan,  Mrs.  Pinchot,  Mrs.  Philip 
Rhinelander,  Mrs.  Samuel  Riket.  Mrs.  Vic- 
tor Sorchan,  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloaue, 
Mrs.  Henry  Sloaue,  Mrs.  William  A.  Street, 
Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Stanton,  Mrs.  H.  A.  C.  Taylor.  Mrs,  Fred 
Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  William  0.  Whitney  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney.  After  March 
7 boxes  for  the  performances  may  be  se- 
cured from  Mrs.  Thomas  Hitchcock,  of  No. 
S East  Twenty-ninth  street,  between  11 
and  12  o’clock  a.  m.  Tickets  for  the  after- 
noon performance  may  be  purchased  of 
Mrs.  Frederic  Bronson,  of  No.  174  Madi- 
son avenue,  between  2.30  and  G o'clock 
p.  m.,  and  fur  the  evening  performance  of 
Mrs.  .Tames  W.  Gerard,  of  No.  17 
Gramercy  Park,  between  10  and  12  o’clock 
a.  m.,  after  the  same  date,  Tickets  or 


boxes  may  be  secured  before  March  7 by 
letter. 

* • « 

The  solid  respectability  of  Washington 
square  is  "At  Home”  Friday  afternoons  iu 
February,  and  the  concourse  of  swell  car- 
riages, prancing  horses  and  liveried  foot- 
men, who  congregate  about  the  marble  arch 
and  on  the  broad  pavements  which  curve 
around  into  Fifth  avenue,  would  astonish  a 
stranger  in  town,  who  would  be  unlikely  to 
know  that  such  a locality  exists.  The  spa- 
cious old  brick  mansions,  which  have  held 
their  own  for  over  fifty  years  in  spite  of  the 
changes  of  a rapidly  increasing  metropolis, 
are  illuminated  about  nightfall  with  bright 
fires  and  softly  burning  lamps,  and  the 
drawing  rooms  of  the  Posts,  Coopers,  Rhine- 
landers, and  many  other  mansions,  are  filled 
with  visitors  chatting  and  tea  drinking  until 
the  stars  peep  out  over  the  tree  tops.  Thus 
the  great  illuminated  cross  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  square  sheds  its  radiance  upon  afflu- 
ence and  luxury  on  one  hand,  and  upon  vice 
and  squalor  on  the  other.  .1.  P.,  Jr. 


SOME  HERO  BOYS. 

Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  of  Colom- 
bia, the  city  of  Bogota,  is  located  the  Jesuit 
college  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga.  It  is  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  the  education  of 
young  boys'  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
Senor  Aurelio  Martin  Cabrera. 

One  morning  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 


Photo by  Alme  Dupont. 

ber  last  the  class  assembled  before  break- 
fast and  addressed  tbeir  instructor  in  the 
following  language: 

‘‘Senor  Director,  we  desire  to  make  a 
denation.” 

"Very  well.  And  have  you  made  your 
collection?” 

‘‘No— or,  rather— yes,”  replied  the  speak- 
er. 

“I  do  not  understand  you.  Yes  or  no?” 

"Well,  yes,”  finally  answered  the  chil- 
dren. 

‘‘And  what  is  the  amount  of  your  col- 
lection?” 

"We  do  not  know — because — ” 

‘‘Because  what?” 

"Because  it  is  the  value  or  cost  of  the 
rolls  we  have  each  morning  for  our  break- 
fast. We  have  resolved  to  do  without  them 
and  to  give  the  amount  to — ” 

“No,  boys;  the  sacrifice  is  too  great  for 
young  children  and  students  like  your- 
selves; I cannot  permit  it.” 

"But,  Senor  Director,  we  have  nothing 
else  to  give,  and  those  poor  fellows — ” 

"What  poor  fellows?  Who  do  you  refer 
to?” 

“Why,  the  Cubans!  the  poor  Cubans. 
They  are  fighting  for  liberty,  and,  it  is  said, 
they  have  no  food — that  they  are  starving 
to  death.  Pleuse  send  them  our  rolls.  We 
can  get  along  very  well  without  them.” 

The  generosity  and  earnestness  of  the 
children  made  a dee|i  impression  upon  the 
director,  and  it  i.s  said  that  the  tears  came 
to  his  eyes  as  he  reluctantly  gave  bis  con* 

( 


sent.  Certain  it  is  that  the  daily  order  for 
breakfast  rolls  has  been  countermanded, 
and  that  not  only  the  children,  but  the  di- 
rector himself  goes  without  the  usual  morn- 
ing  bread. 


FIRST-CLASS  CUP  OF  TEA. 

■Washington  Post. 

Very  few  consumers  of  tea  in  the  United 
States  know  that  the  government  guaran- 
teed that  from  May  1,  1S97.  no  ten  unfit  for 
use  should  be  allowed  to  enter  this  country. 
This  means  that  after  the  supply  wliich  was 
in  this  country  prior  to  last  March  has  been 
consumed  the  most  ignorant  consumer  in 
the  United  States  can  go  to  any  retailer, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  const,  and 
he  sure  that  he  will  not  have  foisted  upon 
him  a tea  which  is  in  any  degree  adulterated 
or  impure.  The  tea  merchants  therefore 
naturally  expect  that  the  consumption  of  lea 
will  be  increased  from  the  present  ratio  of 
one  and  a half  pounds  per  capita  to  at  least 
four  pounds  within  a very  short  time. 

As  there  is  no  duty  on  tea,  a pure  article 
can  now  be  bought  at  retail  for  25  cents  per 
pound,  in  which  there  are  about  300  cups  of 
tea,  making  the  coat  per  cup  about  one- 
twelfth  of  a cent,  and,  therefore,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  cups  for  a cent,  it  is  the 
cheapest  beverage  known  next  to  water. 
During  the  war  (when  the  (hity  consisted  of 
25  cents  in  gold  per  pound)  these  very  teas 
which  now  retail  at  25  cents  per  pound 
brought  from  $1  to  $1.50  a pound,  but  none 
less  than  $1.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the 
same  grade  retailed  at  50  cents,  hut  owing 
to  the  decline  in  silver,  which  is  the  metal 
used  for  its  purchase,  it  now  retails  at  25 
cents.  As  the  best  tea  can  be  bought  at  75 
rents,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  four  cups  for 
1 cent,  it  is  within  riie  reach  of  all  to  use 
only  the  best. 

The  law,  wliich  guarantees  to  every  con- 
sumer that  there  shall  be  offered  in  this 
country  none  but  pure  tea.s,  was  introduccii 
into  Congress  last  winter,  and  was  signed 
by  President  Cleveland  March  2,  1897.  Mr. 
Leimiel  E.  Quigg  and  Sereno  E.  Payne 
cliampioned  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  Da- 
vid B.  Hill.  Stephen  M.  White  and  Kniitc 
Nelson  in  the  Senate,  but  both  houses 
passed  the  act  without  a dissenting  voice. 

In  the  first  place  the  bill  provides  that 
tea  can  be  brought  only  iulo  the  United 
States  through  four  different  ports,  nainoty, 
San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Chicago  and  New 
Y'cyk,  at  each  of  which  an  officer,  who  is  an 
experienced  tea  expert,  is  stationed.  All 
tea  arriving  at  either  of  these  ports  is  at  once 
taken  possession  of  by  the  government  iinlil 
these  ten  experts  issue  a permit  for  it.s  re- 
lease, which  they  only  do  after  a careful 
investigation  of  each  sample.  Should  a t<  a 
be  rejected  by  these  officers,  the  importer 
has  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  whicli 
comprises  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Custom 
House.  They  call  in  expert  testimony,  re- 
examine the  tea,  and  finally  decide  upon  its 
admission  or  rejection.  If  the  tea  is  re- 
jected, it  must  be  shipped  away  from  the 
country  within  six  months,  or  bo  destroyed 
by  the  government. 

Under  this  new  law  about  18,000  to  20.000 
chests  of  tea  have  been  rejected  since  the 
1st  of  May  last,  and  the  importation  has 
ceased  of  about  12,000  pounds  of 
low-grade  tea,  which  bad  previously  come 
in  for  a century  past.  As  a guide  to  these 
officers  at  each  point,  the  law  provides  (hat 
a comm  ttce,  cemisting  of  seven  tea  experts, 
one  chosen  from-  San  Francisco,  two  from 
Chicago,  one  from  Philadelphia,  one  from 
Boston  and  two  from  New  York,  shall  meet 
together  once  every  *year  and  establish 
standards  for  every  kind  of  tea  used.  These 
standards  are  then  bought  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  extent  of  about  twenty-five 
packages  of  each  description,  and  distributed 
to  all  the  importers  of  the  United  States, 
who  send  them  to  their  correspondents  in 
China,  Japan,  India  and  England,  with  in- 
structions that  no  tea  poorer  than  these 
standards  shall  be  shipped  to  this  country. 
The  standards  are  eighteen  in  number. 

CANALS  OP  THE  -WORLD. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  about  100  miles  in 
length,  and  cost  $1,000,000  per  mile  for  its 
coiistriiction.  The  Corinth  Canal  is  4 miles 
iu  length,  and  cost,  completed,  with  its  ap- 
proaches. $1,000,000  per  mile.  The  pro- 
posed Nicaragua  canal  will  cost  per  mile, 
with  its  terminals  and  approaches,  certainly 
not  less,  and  probably  more  than  the  sum 
named.  The  canals  of  Suez  and  Corinth 
are  real  maritime  canals,  built  witliout 
locks,  upon  the  sea-level.  The  one,  that  of 
Corinth,  is  situated  in  tbe  temperate  zone, 
where  the  rainfall  is  37  or  40  inches  per 
annum.  The  other,  that  of  Suez,  is  located 
in  a region  without  rain.  Neither  of  these 
is  threatened  in  its  course  by  streams  liable 
to  sudden  and  perilous  floods,  so  common 
in  the  tropical  region  of  Central  Americ;i. 
These  two  great  works  afford  no  real  paral- 
lel to  the  Nicaragua  project,  cither  as  i<> 
rust  or  feasibility.  The  one  work  parallel 
to  this  undertaking  is  very  near,  very  like  it, 
1m(h  in  place  and  circumstance;  it  i.s  that 
of  the  Panama  Cuuul  across  the  InUiuiiis 
of  Darien. 
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W.  H.  Lyman. 

wishes  outside  of  these  two  sheets  of  glass. 
Eveu  daylight  will  nut  barm  the  fastest 
plate  made.  In  this  way  you  save  the  cost 
of  a lamp,  which  soon  becomes  smoky  and 
dirty,  fogs  your  plates  and  makes  your 
room  excessively  hot. 

H.  W.  Loweree. 


WHEEL  PLUS  CAMERA. 

A wheel  is  only  half  a wheel  until  it  has 
a camera  attachment.  To  take  a morning 
spin  and  return  with  all  the  choicest  bits 
of  scenery  securely  shut  up  in  a Hawk- 
eye  is  certainly  a double  pleasure.  The 
moss-covered  watering  trough  where  you 
rest  and  drink  from  the  rusty  tiu  dipper 
makes  a charming  memorial  for  your 
scrap  album.  Then  farther  down  the  road, 
by  taking  his  picture,  you  can  retaliate  on 
that  barefooted  boy  who  is  grinning  at  you 
as  he  sits  on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence  with 
his  big  straw  hat  well  pushed  buck  from 
bis  face.  He  has  unconsciously  taken  just 
the  pose  you  want,  and  you  dismount  and 
quickly  snap  him  while  curiosity  holds  him 
motionless.  A bridge  next  catches  your 
eye.  The  stream  under  it  moves  slowly, 
but  having  learned  from  a friend  who  is 
wise  in  photography,  you  throw  a stone 
into  the  water  just  before  you  press  the 
button,  and  all  the  little  ripples  are  cap- 
tured and  held  fust.  From  the  same  friend 
you  have  learned  to  avoid  high  horizons 
and  straight  lines,  and  to  have  a central 
object  in  your  picture.  A distant  view 
which  is  attractive  in  itself  may  prove  to 
have  nothing  in  it  when  photographed. 
After  printing,  be  brave  in  cutting  down 
your  prints,  until  you  have  left  only  that 
which  is  desirable.  Better  a smaller  per- 
fect picture  than  a larger  oue  with  faults. 
When  th'e  prints  are  mounted  and  are  thor- 
oughly dry,  rubbing  with  a piece  of  chamois 
skin  will  improve  them  if  you  have  no  bur- 
nisher. 

Helen  Hermans. 


MOUNTING  PRINTS. 

In  sending  the  print  entitled  “A  January 
Treat,’'  published  in  this  number  of  the 
Saturday  Magazine,  H.  H.  Zcrgalla  says: 

'*  'A  January  Treat’  was  taken  with  a 
Pony  Premo,  4xD  camera,  Victor  rapid  rec- 
tilinear lens,  1-26  second  exposure,  stop  8, 
on  a Cramer’s  crown  plate,  developed  with 
Eastman’s  eikonogen  powders.  The  picture 
was  taken  at  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  on 
January  16,  at  2.30  p.  m. 

“It  is  just  a year  since  I joined  the  ranks 
of  the  amateur  photographers,  during 
which  time  I have  tried  many  of  the  pre- 
pared developers.  'A  January  Treat'  is  the 
second  plate  developed  with  the  developing 
powders,  so  I feel  I may  be  able  to.obtain 
still  better  results  with  them. 

"This  developer  is  in  such  convenient 
form,  so  simple  and  inexpensive,  that  I am 
surprised  it  is  not  in  more  general  use.  I 


OR  some  time  past  The  Mail 
and  Express  has  been  offering 
a prize  of  $10  to  the  amateur 
sending  the  best  print  from 
his  own  negative,  accompanied 
by  an  original  article  on  some 
topic  of  interest  to  amateur  photographers. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are  photo- 
graphic perfection,  artistic  value  and  the 
subject.  All  prints  and  text  sent  to  The 
Mail  and  Express  are  to  become  its  prop- 
erty. to  be  used  or  not,  at  its  discretion. 

The  prize  for  the  week  of  Fobniary  5 is 
awarded  to  F.  Huber  Hoge  for  his  print  en- 
lilled  “The  Basket  Maker.’’ 


A GOOD  DEVELOPER. 

When,  in  your  experimenting,  you  find 
some  one  developer  which  gives  you  better 
results  than  any  other,  stick  to  it.  Other 
developers  may  work  better  with  others 
than  they  do  with  you.  When  I first  started 
in  photography  I used  pyro,  and  although 
I luive  used  many  others  since,  I always 
return  to  it,  as  the  results  I secure  with  it 
are  far  ahead  of  the  others. 

I have  used  the  following  formula  for 
years,  and  I find  that  if  the  plate  has  been 
properly  exposed  it  works  to  perfection.  It 
is  often  advisable  to  vary  the  proportions 
.somewhat,  using  more  acid  or  alkali  as  the 
plate  may  require. 

I mix  the  following  together,  put  it  in  a 
bottle  and  label  it  No.  1:  Distilled  water 
16  ounces,  sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)  4 
ounces,  pyrogallic  acid  1 ounce,  sulphuric 
acid  8-10  drops.  In  another  botttle  (labeled 
No.  2)  I mix:  Water  16  ounces,  sal  soda 
(crystals)  4 ounces.  To  develop  I take 
one*half  an  ounce  of  No.  1,  one-half  an 
ounce  of  No.  2,  and  four  ounces  of  water. 
TYv  this  some  time. 

J.  A.  Kendall. 


AN  ENLARGING  APPARATUS. 

Last  summer  I took  a number  of  views, 
which  I thought  would  make  very  good 
enlargements.  Not  having  an  enlarging 
apparatus,  I determined  to  make  one.  Our 
house  is  so  arranged  that  a small,  dark 
passage  connects  two  well-lighted  rooms. 
I took  down  one  door  and  made  the  other 
perfectly  light-tight  Then  I took  a piece  of 
board  a little  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
door,  cut  a rectangular  hole  in  it  the  size 
of  my  negative,  and  nailed  under  this  hole 
n small  shelf  to  hold  the  camera. 

I then  nailed  (with  very  light  nails)  the 
board  to  the  trim  of  the  empty  doorway, 
the  shelf  projecting  inward,  and  put 
blankets  around  in  such  a way  ns  to  ex- 
clude all  light,  except  that  which  came  in 
through  the  hole.  I cut  the  back,  which 
separates  the  plates,  out  of  a damaged 
plate  holder,  and  put  the  negative  in  the 
holder.  This  I inserted  upside  down  in  the 
camera  with  the  film  side  toward  the  lens, 
the  ground  glass  coming  between  the  light 
and  the  negative.  Then  I fitted  the  cam- 


“A JANUARY  TREAT." 


"FEEDING  THE  CALF." 

era,  which  is  a Wizard,  tightly  to  the 
square  hole,  the  lens  projecting  inward, 
and,  aided  by  a mirror,  reflected  sunlight 
from  a window  on  the  ground  glass.  In 
the  passage  I had  n screen  on  which  to 
project  the  image.  When  I had  focused  it 
I shut  the  shutter  and  pinned  a small  strip 
of  bromide  paper  on  the  screen  to  estimate 
the  correct  exposure. 

With  the  sun  shining  full  on  the  ground 
glass  and  stop  32,  it  was  found  that  tlie 
exposure  with  the  average  negative  was 
about  eleven  seconds.  The  large  piece  of 
bromide  paper  was  then  fastened  to  the 
screen,  exposed,  developed  and  fixed  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  is  necessary  to  soak  the 
bromide  paper  in  water  before  development 
in  order  that  the  developer  may  run  over 
the  print  evenly.  Sunlight  Is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  diffused  light,  as  a small  stop 


can  be  used,  thereby  giving  sharper  defini- 
tion. and  the  exposure  may  be  lessened, 
which  makes  softer  prints.  The  views 
which  I enlarged  in  this  way  came  out  with 
good  detail  and  made  very  effective  pic- 
tures. D.  S.  MacNaughton. 


THE  RUBY  LIGHT. 

I have  found  that  the  cleanest  and 
safest  way  of  lighting  a dark  room  is  by 
cutting  a six-inch  bole  through  some  con- 
venient part  of  the  partition,  into  the  next 
room,  about  four  inches  above  your  table 
or  sink.  On  one  side  of  this  opening  place 
a sheet  of  ruby  glass;  on  the  other  side  a 
sheet  of  orange  color  glass,  keeping  them  in 
place  by  pasting  yellow  paper  around  the 
edge. 

One  can  place  as  bright  a light  as  one 


A.  H.  Zergalla. 
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MORE  ABOUT  MOUNTING. 


A QUESTION. 

Will  you  kiudly  inform  me  if  the  “toning 
bath”  in  Saturday’s  Magazine  given  by 
Mrs.  J.  C.  PaulisoQ  con  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  or  must  it  be  made  fresh  for 
each  bath?  J.  B.  Fischer. 


NOTES. 


The  print  entitled  “At  the  Gate,”  printed 
in  the  Magazine  of  January  29,  was  made 
by  William  0 Wichinaii. 

All  who  send  in  prints  for  competition 
are  requested  in  all  cases  to  put  their  names 
and  addresses  on  the  backs  of  the  prints. 


ARTISTIC  SENSE  IN  PUPPIES. 


would  be  glad  to  learn  what  e.vperieuce 
other  amateurs  have  met  with  iu  the  use  of 
the  developing  powders. 

“I  have  found  that  I can  make  excellent 
mounts  by  squeezing  the  prints  on  a ferro- 
type plate;  then,  when  taken  off  and 
(rimmed,  place  face  down  on  a clean  sheet 
of  paper  and  moisten  the  back  with  Hig- 
gins's photo  paste,  reduced  with  water  to 
about  the  consistency  of  a thin  syrup,  being 
careful  not  to  put  on  enough  to  run  under 
the  edges  and  on  the  face  of  the  picture. 
Just  before  applying  the  paste  to  the  photo- 
graph, moisten  the  back  of  the  card  you  are 
about  to  use  with  a damp  sponge;  now 
place  the  picture  carefully  on  the  dry  side 
of  the  card,  and,  placing  a clean  blotter  or 
sheet  of  paper  over  tlie  face,  rub  down 
well,  always  from  the  center  toward  the 
edges,  so  as  to  avoid  air  bubbles.  When 
dune  turn  the  mount  face  down  on  a clean 
.surface,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  picture, 
which  is  still  damp,  and  with  a roller  curve 
the  card  by  holding  the  fingers  under  the 
edge  and  raising  the  card  slightly  as  yon 
move  the  roller  to  and  from  the  edge  you 
are  holding;  treat  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
card  in  like  manner. 

“Now  place  the  finished  picture  between 
sometliiug  that  will  hold  it  slightly  curved 
until  the  card  is  perfectly  dry.  For  this  I 
utilize  my  hook-shelf,  by  taking  out  such 
books  as  will  give  me  the  proper  space.  I 
have  had  ns  many  ns  two  dozen  pictures 


"A  PUZZLE  IN  PUPPIES— WHERE  IS  THE  SEVENTH  PUPPY?’ 

picture  was  taken  by  the  dogs  themselves 
without  any  assistance— iu  fact,  the  sym- 
metry of  it  was  not  noticed  nnlil  the  pic- 
ture was  developed— and  the  seventh  pup- 
py, with  unexampled  generosity  and  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  entirely  obliterated 
himself  rather  than  spoil  the  picture. 

(Juery:  Have  amateur  photographers  a 
monopoly  of  the  artistic  sense? 


In  a recent  number  of  The  Mail  and  E.v- 
press  Magazine,  a correspondent  gives  some 
rules  for  mounting  pictures,  which  he  says 
amateur  photographers  will  find  very  satis- 
factory. Some  of  the  suggestions  are  good, 
but  others  will  bear  revising. 

He  says  "when  the  prints  are  taken  out 
of  the  water  hath  and  ready  to  mount,  trim 
the  edges,”  etc.  This  advice,  if  followed, 
will  result  in  many  ragged  edged  prints,  and 
if  persisted  in,  an  increased  tendency  in  the 
use  of  profane  language  will  be  acquired,  as 
any  one  who  has  tried  to  trim  a wet  print 
with  a more  or  less  dull  pair  of  shears  will 
to.'itify.  By  all  means,  trim  your  prints  be- 
fore wetting  them. 

He  also  advocates  "smoothing  the  print 
over  with  the  thumb  after  placing  it  on  the 
card,  to  remove  all  the  air  bubbles  in  mount- 
ing.” A much  easier  and  better  way,  if 
time  is  any  object,  is  to  invest  a dollar  or  so 
iu  a print  mounter  with  rubber  rollers,  and 
after  placing  the  print  on  the  card,  lay  on  a 
blotter  and  pass  the  roller  over  it  once  or 
twice,  or  until  it  is  in  perfecj:  contact  with 
the  card,  Iuvinq  K.  Park. 


drying  at  one  time,  and  all  with  a profes- 
sional tone,  which  any  amateur  can  easily 
imitate.” 


PRINTS  RECEIVED. 

Since  the  last  edition  of  the  Saturday 
Magazine  went  to  press,  prints  have  been 
received  from  the  following:  T.  H.  Quinn, 
William  Mylius.  W.  E.  Daman,  Lizzie 
Lamb,  F.  G.  Foote,  James  Hutchinson, 
Jr.;  S.  E.  Crane,  E.  R.  Turpin,  Henry  M. 
Moeller,  A.  H.  Zergalla,  Th.  Savaguac, 
F.  R.  May,  Henry  C.  Goll,  James  Dray- 
cott,  Frederick  H.  Lawrence,  C.  G.  Leonur, 
Miss  Jean  B.  Davis,  Doc  Kaim,  F.  S. 
Cooke.  John  Corcoran,  Harrison  B.  Thomp- 
son, Mary  A.  Miller,  G.  Clay,  J.  Richards, 

D.  S.  McNaughton,  H.  W.  Kimball,  G.  G. 
Humphrey,  W.  N.  Rehlaender,  A.  C.  Rey- 
nolds, Helen  Hermans,  W.  H.  Walters,  C. 
H.  Soule,  J.  A.  J.  Kendall,  S.  K.  De  Blois, 

E.  Andrews,  Th.  Pentlnrge,  C.  M.  Day, 
William  Draycott,  Blanche  M.  Wintzer, 
Frank  C.  Wilcox,  Harold  Milne  French, 
M.  Gowdess,  Gustave  S.  Sewnson,  G.  F. 
Lewis,  F.  H.  Crawford,  Jr,;  L.  B.  Salter, 
H,  W,  Loweree,  J.  S.  Fisher,  C.  I.  Arnold, 
-Mrs.  J.  G.  Terwilliger,  Katrine  R.  Eliott 
and  Charles  E.  Sigler. 


STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPMENT. 

If  your  plate  or  negative  through  lack  of 
pose  does  not  present  during  process  of  de- 
velopment a clear  image  this  defect  can  be 
remedied.  Take  a tray  and  throw  in  it  a 
pinch  of  pyi'ogallic  acid  and  pour  in  it  the 
bath  which  lias  just  been  used  for  develop- 
ment; the  acid  will  dissolve  immediately; 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  intelli- 
gence of  dogs;  and  all  readily  credit  them 
with  the  possession  of  reasoning  power. 
They  have  generosity,  courage,  devotion  and 
a sense  of  justice,  but  it  is  not  generally 
supposed  that  they  are  artistic.  There 
were  seven  puppies  in  a certain  litter,  a 
photogfnph  of  whicli  is  here  reproduced, 
and  they  were  all  on  the  crate  while  the 
picture  was  being  taken,  yet  only  six  are 
visible,  and  the  seventh  was  not  behind  the 
group.  The  symmetrical  pose  seen  iu  the 


“A  BIT  TOO  LONG.” 


H.  H.  Wells. 


details  hang  back  add  more  of  No.  2 (B), 
or  make  up  A,  (3  vols.);  B,  1 vol.;  water] 
1 vol.  Take  exposed  No.  2 (normal  ex- 
posure). The  image  comes  up  gradually 
and  reguarly;  needs  no  doctoring.  Take 
exposed  No.  3 (over-exposed).  The  detail 
all  over,  the  picture  flash  up,  restrain  with  a 
10  per  ceut.  solution  of  pot.  bromide  and 
add  mure  eiko,  or  make  up: 

A,  4 vols.;  B,  1 vol.;  water,  3 vols.;  10 
per  cent,  bromide,  five  or  six  drops  to  three 
oiiDzes  of  developer. 

Last  advice,  make  note  of  all  exposures 
and  behavior  of  developer. 

M.  Gowuess. 


TRIMMING  DOWN  PRINTS. 


EXPOSURE. 

The  exposure  upon  a certaiu  object  to  be 
photographed  varies  with  the  power  of  the 
light,  the  rapidity  of  tlie  lens,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  plate.  Depending  upon  all 
these  variations  one  can  easily  understand 
why  no  laws  can  be  given  for  the  ama- 
teur to  follow. 

Supposing  we  have  to  photograph  a scene 
in  the  park  a day  in  January,  about  4 p.  m., 
sun  rather  weak,  lens  R.  R.,  with  small 
stop.  We  expose  one  plate  for  six  seconds 
and  call  it  No.  1,  another  for  ten  seconds 
(No.  2.),  and  the  last  for  fifteen  seconds 
(No.  3).  We  can  then  safely  say  that  out 
of  the  three,  one  is  near  the  right  exposure. 

The  development  should  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  the  image  commences 
to  appear,  either  by  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  reductive  power  of  the  developing 
solution  to  obtain  intensity  aud  contrast,  or 
by  modifying  its  mode  of  action  to  obtain 
softness  aiul  harmony.  This  necessitates 
that  development  sliould  be  slow  at  least  at 
tlie  beginning  in  order  to  all(rw  us  to  follow 
its  caprices. 

Eiko.  Derdoj)cr. 

A— No.  1— Sulphite  soda  (crystals)  30  parts, 

Eiko • 10  parts. 

Citric  acid 3 parts. 

Pot.  bromide 2 parts. 

Water 480  parts. 

Dissolve  eiko.  in  hot  water  before  the  sul- 
phite. 

B— No.  2— Sulphite  soda  (crystals)  100  parts. 

Pot.  carbonate  pure 120  parts. 

Water 480  parts. 

Developer. — A,  4 vols.;  B,  1 vol.;  water, 
3 vols. 

Now  take  No.  1 (uuder  exposed).  If  the 


SCARED  BY  TELEGRAPHY. 
Buffalo  Express. 

“As  you  know,”  said  a retired  veteran,  "I 
used  to  be  a telegraph  oix*rator.  In  the  year 
1870  I was  working  in  the  Western  Union’s 


"CAPT.  JINKS.”  AI.  R.  Terhune. 

main  office  in  New  York.  One  night  I 
wanted  to  get  off  the  worst  way.  I had  an 
important  engagement,  and  did  not  want  to 
break  it,  and  I racked  my  brains  all  day  for 
a valid  excuse  to  offer  to  the  night  manager 
ill  applying  for  leave.  I was  uuable  to  think 
of  anything,  and  I went  to  work  in  an  unsat- 
isfied state  of  mind. 

"After  I got  to  work,  however,  an  idea 
struck  me.  I had  received  several  messages 
from  the  offices  in  some  of  the  hotels,  so  I 
took  a receiving  blank  and  wrote  a message 
like  this: 

“ 'George:  We  are  at  the  St.  Denis.  Can’t 
you  come  op  and  see  us?’ 

"I  signed  to  the  fictitious  telegram  the 
name  of  an  aunt  of  mine  who  lived  in  Bos- 
ton and  whom  I had  not  seen  for  several 
3 cars,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  night  manager 
with  a littlo  note  slating  that  my  aunt  had 
just  come  to  town  aud  that  I would  like 
very  much  to  get  off.  It  happened  that 
there  was  not  much  business  that  night,  and 
I got  a reply  back  in  a few  minutes  that  I 
could  go  at  8.30  o’clock.  That  suited  me  to 
a 1.  and  I begun  to  take  some  more  mes- 
sages, The  operator  at  the  St.  Denis  was 
sending  quite  a batch,  us  it  happened,  a fact 
which  had  led  me  to  use  the  name  of  that 
hotel  in  my  fake  message,  and  was  still 
aendiug  when,  fifteen  minutes  later,  there 
fiashed  over  the  wire  this  message: 

" 'George,  we  are  at  the  St.  Denis,  Can't 
you  come  up  and  see  us’f’ 

"The  message  was  addressed  to  me  and 
was  signed  by  the  name  of  the  same  aunt 
whose  name  I had  taken.  I laughed  when 
I took  it,  for  I thought  at  first  that  some 
of  the  operators  had  caught  on  to  my  ex- 
cuse for  getting  off.  Thou  in  a minute  I 
realized  the  impossibility  of  the  story  having 
been  sent  to  the  St.  Denis,  for  the  wire  and 
operator  there  hud  both  been  busy  contin- 
uously since  I wrote  my  fake.  I begun  to 
feel  creepy  and  wired  back  to  St.  Denis  to 
know  whether  the  message  was  genuine  or 
IX  fake.  I was  assured  that  it  was  genuine, 
and  tlien  I felt  queerer  yet.  I sent  a reply 
telling  my  aunt  that  I could  not  get  off  but 
would  see  her  iu  the  morniug,  aud  us  soon  as 
8.30  o'clock  came  I bustled  up  to  the  hotel 
where  I found  her  name  and  tliat  of  her 
daughter  on  the  register.  I kept  my  other 
engagement  and  saw  my  uunt  the  next  day,. 

I ncver.told  her  of  the  fake  telegram.” 


then  proceed  ns  if  developing  in  first  in- 
stance. If  the  image  does  not  show  suffi- 
ciently clear  renew  tlie  operiition,  aud  re- 
peat it  until  in  your  judgment  you  have  ol«- 
tained  a strong  and  clear  image.  A bath 
mixed  with  pyrogallic  acid  is  not  to  be  kept 
for  further  use.  T.  Savionac. 


I have  ju.st  discovered  that  “triiiiiuiug 
down”  prints  before  mounting  is  a very  e.s- 
sputial  point  iu  pliotogriiphy,  and  I think 
few  amateurs  ever  give  this  subject  a 
thought.  After  making  your  prints  look 
them  over  carefully,  and  judge  if  a little 
cannot  be  clipped  off  here  and  there.  Iu 
making  landscape  views  I have  almost  in- 
variably found  that  I could  trim  off  a con- 
siderable amuuiit  of  tlie  foreground,  and 
to  good  advantage.  I have  sometimes 
Iriiiinied  a 5x8  print  down  as  small  as  4x5 
with  excellent  results.  This  subject  will 
hear  considerable  study,  and  is  one  point 
that  Is  overlooked  by  most  amateurs,  es- 
pecially beginners.  II.  Walters. 
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THE  OTHER  GIRL. 


N my  arrival  at  the  station, 
Lady  Muuiiiiigtou,  Molly  and 
tlu'  Erotich  maid  had  collected 
their  chattels  and  stood  round 
the  imnieiiso  heap  iu  attitudes 
denoting  various  degrees  ol! 
impatience.  1 apologized. 

“It  is  o£  no  consequence,”  said  Lady  Man- 
nington,  in  a tone  signifying  it  was  of  the 
greatest.  Molly  shook  her  head  at  me  and 
smiled.  I looked  at  the  two  ladies  and  the 
h'reuch  maid  and  then  I looked  at  the  min- 
iature conveyance. 

“The  brougham  is  only  seated  for  two,”  1 
hinted. 

"Celeste  can  walk,”  said  Lady  Manning- 
ton. 

"1  should  prefer  to  walk,  mamma,”  said 
Molly,  with  an  air  of  much  good  nature. 

"i’erhaps  that  will  be  best,”  Lady  Man- 
iiiiigton  conceded  reluctantly. 

•■f  am  sure  of  it,”  I indorsed  heartily. 

"If  only  your  aunt  had  sent  the  omnibus” 

Lady  Maunington  began  aggrievedly. 

“It  was  most  careless  of  her,”  I admitted 
instantly.  1 caught  Molly’s  eye.  She  has 
a curious  way  of  smiling  at  nothing. 

So  Molly  and  1 started  to  walk  over  the 
crisp  snow.  Just  outside  the  station  1 heli>ed 
her  over  tlie  stile.  "We  may  as  well  take 
the  short  cut,”  1 observed;  it  is  not  so  very 
much  longer,  and  1 have  so  much  to  say  to 
you.” 

“What  about?”  asked  Molly. 

I hesitated.  "It  is  about  a friend  of  mine,” 
1 replied  at  length. 

"Oh!” 

"He  is  in  the  deuce  of  a mess,”  I began, 
confidentially.  "I  want  your  help.” 

“What  can  I doV”  asked  Molly,  opening 
her  eyes. 

"You  can  advise  me,”  1 replied,  taking 

courage.  “A  woman’s  wit” 

Molly  was  pleased.  "Go  on,  Mr.  Trevor.” 
"1  fear  you  will  think  my  friend  particu- 
larly foolish,”  1 said  sorrowfully. 

"Very  likely,"  replied  Molly,  indifferently. 
"1  assure  you  he  has  many  good  points. 
But  it  happened  a girl  wanted  to  marry 
liim.” 

"What!”  exclaimed  Molly. 

"1  can’t  think  what  she  saw  in  him,”  1 
replied,  uncomfortably. 

"She  could  not  have  been  quite  nice,”  said 
Molly,  decisively. 

1 stopped  to  test  the  strength  of  the  ice 
over  the  pool. 

"1  have  seen  her  look  quite  nice,”  I re- 
marked, thoughtfully. 

“You  know  her?”  asked  Molly,  quickly. 
"Oil,  j’es.  It  wasn’t  really  the  girl  who 
wanted  to  marry  my  friend;  it  was  her 
mother.  I mean  the  mother  wanted  the 
girl  to  marry  my  friend.  1 hope  I make  my- 
self clear.” 

"I  don’t  think  that  improves  matters,” 
retorted  Molly. 

“My  friend  was  in  love  with  another  girl 
— a really  nice  girl.  In  fact,  a quite  splendid 
girl.  One  of  the  very  best,”  1 said,  kindling. 

"You  know  tliat  girl,  too?”  asked  Molly, 
a little  coldly. 

"Ye-es.” 

"Well?” 

"My  friend  was  staying  at  a country 
house,  and  so  W'ere  both  the  girl  and  her 

mother,  and  she ” 

“Who?”  asked  Molly. 

“The  girl  whose  mother  w'anted  her  to 
marry  him.  I do  hope  I am  clear.  She  got 
him  into  a quiet  corner,  and  somehow  or 
other  my  friend  found  out  she  had  hold  of 
his  hand.  I — I don’t  know  how  it  hap- 
pened. It  just  occurred.” 

“How  clever  of  your  friend  to  find  it 
out,”  said  Molly,  sarcastically. 

I went  on  hastily.  “And  then  he  saw 
her  head  coming  nearer  and  nearer  his 


"THE  CHILDREN’S  CAMP.” 


"This  is  nonsense,”  said  Molly.  “We 
. can’t  make  believe  to  that  extent.” 

“Why  can’t  we?” 

“You  could  never  be  so  foolish." 

“But  if” 

“Let  us  talk  about  something  sensible,” 
said  Molly  with  decision. 

"But  my  poor  friend  is  depending  on  me 
for  advice.” 

She  thought.  "Of  course,  your  friend 
must  get  away  from  the  Towers  before 
the  other  girl  arrives.” 

“You  are  quite  clear  he  ought  to  get 
away?”  1 asked  mournfully, 

'“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Just 
fancy  everybody  rushing  to  congratulate 
the  other  girl,  and  your  friend  being  pres- 
ent at  the  time.  There  might  be  a dreadful 
scene.” 

“I  can  picture  it,”  I said,  repressing  a 
•groan. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the 
ttvenue,  X stopped  and  held  out  my  baud. 
"Good-by,”  I said. 

"What  do  you  mean?”  she  exclaimed. 
“1 — i am  going  away.  1 am  the  man.” 

I do  not  think  1 am  mistaken.  The 
color  faded  slightly  from  her  face. 

“And  the  other  girl?”  she  queried  faintly. 
“You  are  the  other  girl.” 

The  red  replaced  the  white.  She  stood 
quite  still,  with  her  eyes  bent  downward; 
and  then  she  began  to  trace  figures  iu 
the  snow  with  the  toe  of  her  tiny  boot. 
"Good-by,’’  I repeated. 

She  looked  up.  “Of  course,  I am  very 
angry,”  she  said.  And  then  she*  smiled 
and  held  out  her  hand.  I took  it  humbly 
aud  forgot  to  relinquish  it. 

“Mamma  will  be  getting  anxious,”  she 
remarked.  “We  must  hurry.” 

But  we  did  not  hurry. — Pick-Me-Up. 


BIG  HOLE  IN  THE  MISSOURI. 


St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

With  all  its  other  eccentricities,  the  Mis- 
souri River  leaks  badly;  for  you  know  there 
are  leaky  rivers  as  well  as  leaky  boats.  The 
government  engineers  once  measured  the 
flow  of  the  Missouri  away  up  in  Montana, 
and  again  some  hundred  miles  farther  down 
stream.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  that 
the  Missouri,  instead  of  growing  bigger 
down  stream,  as  every  rational  river  should, 
was  actually  20,000  second-feet  smaller  at 
the  lower  point- 

Now,  while  20,000  second-feet  could  be 
spared  from  such  a tremendous  river,  that 
amount  of  water  makes  a considerable 
stream  of  itself.  Many  very  celebrated  riv- 
ers never  had  so  much  water  in  their'  lives. 
Hence  there  was  great  amazement  when 
the  discrepancy  was  discovered.  But  of  late 
years  Dakota  farmers  away  to  the  south 
and  east  or  those  points  on  the  Missouri, 
sinking  artesian  wells,  found  immense  vol- 
umes of  water  where  the  geologists  said 
there  wouldn’t  be  any.  So  it  is  believed 
that  the  farmers  have  tapped  the  water 
leaking  from  that  big  hole  in  the  Missouri 
River  away  up  iu  Montana;  and  from  these 
wells  they  irrigate  large  tracts  of  land,  aud, 
naturally,  they  don’t  want  the  riverbed 
mended.  Fancy  what  a blessing  it  is,  when 
the  weather  is  dry,  to  have  a river  boiling 
out  of  your  well,  ready  to  flow  where  you 
want  it  over  the  wheat  fields!  For  of  all 
manner  of  work  that  a river  can  be  put  to, 
irrigation  is,  1 think,  the  most  useful.  But 
isn’t  that  a queer  way  for  the  Missouri  to 
wander  about  underneath  the  ground? 


DELIGHTS  OF  GROWING  UP. 


Aunt  Gertrude — And  what  will  you  do 
when  you  are  a man.  Tommy?  • 
Tommy~I'm  going  to  grow  a beard. 

Aunt  Gertrude — Why? 

Tommy — Because  then  I won’t  have  near- 
ly so  much  face  to  wash. — Pick-Me-Up. 


shoulder,  and  be  didn’t  know  what  to  do.” 

"I  wonder,”  said  Molly,  “he  did  not  call 
for  help.” 

“You  see,”  I went  on,  “he  was  afraid  she 
would  propose,  or— or— the  mother  might 
conic.  He  guessed  the  mother  was  pretty 
near.  Then  he  thought  of  the  other  girl, 
aud  he  got  into  a dreadful  panic.  In  fact, 
he  lost  his  head.” 

“It  could  not  have  been  a great  loss,”  ob- 
served Molly  disdainfully. 

“No-o.  But  it  was  the  only  one  he  had, 
aud  he  was  accustomed  to  it.  He  didn’t 
know  what  to  do.  So  be  said  he  was  al- 
ready engaged.” 

“Did  he  say  ’already?’” 

“Yes.”  It  was  -a  cold  day,  but  I mopped 
my  brow  with  my  handkerchief. 

Molly  uttered  a peal  of  silvery  laughter. 

“I  am  really  almost  sorry  for  that  girl,  but 
it  served  her  right.” 

“The  girl  didn’t  turn  a hair.  She  simply 
straightened  herself  up  and  asked  to  whom 
he  was  engaged.” 

“Well?” 

“He  blurted  out  the  name  of  the  other 
girl.  He  couldn’t  think  of  any  other  name.” 

“To  whom,  of  course,  he  is  not  engaged?” 

■ “No.  And  I don’t  suppose  she  would  have 
him.  She  is  far,  far  too  good  for  him.” 

“Is  that  your  whole  story?” 

“Very  nearly.  The  girl  went  away  aud 
told  her  mother,  who  came  up  gushingly 
and  congratulated  him.  She  is  a true  sports- 
woman. Afterward  she  went  about  telling  , 
everybody  of  the  engagement,  and  ray  friend 


L.  B.  Salter. 


has  had  to  receive  congratulations  ever 
since.” 

“How  awkward!”  said  Molly  meditative- 
ly. “Has  the  other  girl  heard  of  it?” 

“Not  yet.  This  all  happened  yesterday.” 
“Yesterday?” 

I nodded.  “And  the  worst  is  the  other 
girl  is  expected  to  arrive  at  the  Towers 
almost  immediately.” 

"Dear  me,”  said  Molly.  "And  your  friend 
is  at  the  Towers  now?” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  let  it  out,”  I replied,  a 
trifle  abashed. 

Molly  began  to  laugh.  “It  is  most  amus- 
ing; but  why  did  you  tell  me  about  if?” 

“I  want  your  advice.” 

“Who  is  the  other  girl?”  asked  Molly  curi- 
ously. 

“Please  don’t  ask  for  names,”  I implored. 
“What,”  I asked,  with  elaborate  indiffer- 
ence. “would  you  do  if  you  were  the-  other 
girl?” 

Molly  stopped  and  broke  off  a sprig  of  red 
berries.  They  were  not  so  red  as  her  lips. 
“Of  course,”  she  said,  “I  should  be  very 
annoyed.” 

“Ah,  of  course,”  said  I forlornly. 

“At  any  rate,  I should  pretend  to  be 
very  annoyed.” 

“But  really” I began,  delighted. 

“Oh,  that  would  depend  on  the  man.” 
"Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,” 
said  I,  surveying  the  white  expanse  of  a 
neighboring  field,  “ I was  the  man?” 


Henry  C.  Goll, 
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DISADVANTAGES  OP  PERFORMING  A T A COUNTRY  HOUSE  IN  THE 
WASP  SEASON. 

(Just  In  the  most  Important  passage,  too.)— From  London  Punch. 


§A  HriM  of  waaklr  aHlclat  U Ua  !•! 
ICAIL  AKD  UPr/sI  rafw41u  tSa  .< 
fUBlltaa  au  taMaadOBU  a< 


iBdOBU  a<  i 

Signers  of  the  ;;; 

Mayflower  Compact 

V ioaklnc_,TaluabIa  panoaai  hlaUiT  aaa 
ceoaalorleal  raoerda  of  thaM  hava  baaa  M 
‘.•t  *“  pampWat  form.  Thay  a*o  .% 

•.  w.iMen  by  oaa  of  tba  moat  «latla««laha4  •> 
•rlUaa  on  Aaarleaa  saaa^ofy. 


Parts  I.  and  11,  Are  Now  Ready. 


, poatasa  prapali. 

Adiraaa 

AfAYFLOW'fil?  PAMPHLET, 


^HLBT, 


MISS  JULIE  OPP 

lecommendi 

AMERICAN  QUEEN  GIANT  FABRIC 

and 

ROMAN  AND  PRISMATIC  COLORED  LININGS 
Becauie  GIANT  FABRIC  le  betier  tbin  >Uk,  being  stronger  and  lighter.  It  WILL  NOT 
TEAR  AT  THE  SEAMS  (as  lillc  does),  and  will  outwear  the  dress.  The  only  lining  which 
gives  the  waist  the  much  desired  TAILOR. LIKE  “ fit.  Made  in  fast  black  and  coleta. 

\J=:stssa 


VICHY 


CELESTINS 


French  Republic 
Property. 


NATURAIj  MlNBRAli  WATERS. 

For  Stomaoh  diiordera,  liyar  eomplaiat,  eont  asd  dyBpepst&  Snowa  far  aeninries  aad 
yaMBBaadad  by  tha  highast  Btadical  antkontiaa 


•0^1.1.R»  VICHY  IN  SIPHONS  IS  NOT  VICHY.  «aa  a«0I>«7.  B.«t«tray 


RURAL  FRDB  DELIVERY. 

Roslon  Tr-mcLTliit. 

Postmastor  Geiicral  Gary  i«  (iikint:  ji 
great  deal  of  iuterest  in  Ibo  matter  of  lln* 
extension  of  free  mail  rlelivi’iy  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  Dopartincnt  was  given  $50,- 
000  with  which  to  make  experiments  iu  this 
line  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  ami 
those  already  tried  have  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. 

In  Great  Britain  the  free  delivery  of  let- 
ters was  begun  about  fifty  years  ago.  All 
mails  are  delivered  at  the  offices  of  the  ad- 
dressees without  extra  charge,  the  rural 
postmen  making  a daily  walk  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  miles,  and  receiving  a 
compensation  of  18  shillings,  or  about  ?4.50 
I per  week.  Pensions  are  granted  in  case  of 
5 permanent  incapacity  after  ten  years  of 
active  duty.  Rural  posts  are  believed  to  be 
self-supporting. 

In  1^0  rural  delivery  was  established  in 
Prance.  Even  the  most  outlying  hamlets 
of  the  country  received  at  least  one  free 
delivery  per  day.  The  postmen  have  a 
right  to  reth’e  on  a pension  after  serving 
fifteen  years  and  reaching  the  age  of  45. 
Eight  hours  is  the  mnxiimim  time  of  em- 
ployment. 

In  the  German  Empire  a small  charge  of 
from  10  to  20  pfennings  (2  to  4 cents),  ac- 
cording to  weight,  is  made  for  the  delivery 
of  mails  in  the  rural  districts.  The  hours 
of  service  of  foot  carriers  are  from  eight 
to  nine  daily. 

Id  Austro-Hungary  a small  extra  charge, 
ranging  from  ^ cent  to  1%  cents,  is  made 
for  delivering  letters  and  small  packages 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  service  is  not 
self-supporting. 

Rural  free  delivery  prevails  all  over  Bel- 
gium, the  pay  of  the  carriers  being  graded 
according  to  the  cost  of  the  living  in  the 
localities  where  they  serve.  Their  aver- 
age trips  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  daily. 
Participation  in  political  campaigns  is  for- 
bidden, and  their  tenure  is  secure  during 
good  behavior.  After  a certain  term  of 
service  they  are  entitled  to  a pension. 

In  Switzerland,  the  home  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  there  is  at  least  one  free  de- 
livery a day  in  every  hamlet.  The  system 
has  been  in  operation  since  1848. 


H ORTON'S  ICE  CREAM,  CHARLOTTE  RUSSB 
and  Fancy  Cakes  have  no  superior  if  any 
equal.  They  are  pure,  rich  and  delicious,  used 
and  liked  by  everybody, 
certain  to  please.  All  ordt 
OP  country. 


Try  them.  They  are 
■8  promptly  fllled,  city 


Any  Man  of  | 
Good  Address  I 

Can  secure  permnnent  income  of  9150 
monthly  by  handllnir  our  popular  Identt- 
Ocation-Reward  Outfit,  combined  with  the 
special  (5UU  travel  and  $6  weekly  Indem- 


Immediate  identification  in  cose  of  uncon- 
sciousness, accident  or  death,  prompt 
medical  attendance,  notification  of 
friends,  return  of  lost  keys  or  pocket- 
book,  and  accident  Insurance,  the  annual 
premium.  Including  all  these  features, 
being  only  one  dollar.  Reliable  repre- 
sentatives wanted. 

THE  NATIOWAL  REGISTRY  C0„  ■ 

45  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


Bound  Copies 
of  the 


MAIL  AND  EXPRESS 
SAIURDAY  MAGAZINE. 


For  the  Quarter 
Ending  Dee.  31, 
ARE  NOW  READY 

The  thirteen  Issue*  are  boand  In  one 
Tolaine,  with  flexible  Imitation  leather 
cover. 

• Price,  $1.00  Per  Volume. 


TEAS » COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 
TeaSet.  Toilot  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  GUc.  Cockatoo  Tea,  anvklnd;  and  a beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  I2c.  Send  for  new 
Illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mail 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  got  your  Pretnlora  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TBA  CO., 
31  and  33  Yesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  0.  Box  289. 


AN  ASSORTMENT  of  second-hand  STBINWAY 
GRAND,  SQUARE  and  UPRIGHT  PIANOS,  fully 
warranted,  for  aale,  also  a large  stook  of  second- 
hand pianos  of  the  most  prominent  maker*  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  BEWARE  OF  BOGUS  INSTRU- 
MENTS represented  as  genuine  Steinway  Planoa 
STBINWAY  & SONS.  STEINWAT  HAf.T.,  N.  Y. 

RAPID  SAFETi'  FILTER 


Tel.  G47— 38th. 


I 


OFFER  RELIEF 


TO  THEIR 

LESS  FORTUNATE 

SISTERS 


A Sure  Road  to  Beauty 

soefeW^^  ^ personal  treatment  under  the  patronage  of  the  leaders  of  New  York's  elite 

the  repeated  soMcltatlons  of  friends  and  acquaintances  that  the  Misses 
uou  were  induced  to  make  known  tho  secret  they  had  for  years  held  so  sacred. 


superior  to  anything  ever  before  offered.  In  that  It  has  almost 
clearing  and  brightening  the  skin.  It  Is  not  a cosmetic  in  any  sense  of 
fllfa  “P.  blemishes  as  powders  and  pastes  do,  but  it  is  a color- 

to  the  skin,  does  not  show,  but  Us  effect  is  marvelous,  as  it 
* pojeobous  and  foreign  fillings  and  dissolves  entirely 
freckles,  pimples,  blackheads,  moth  patches,  excessive  olllness  or  redness  in  the  skin.  Its  use 
Is  so  simple  that  a child  can  follow  directions  and  get  tho  best  result.  The  Misses  Bell 
ha\e  placed  the  price  of  their  wonderful  Complexion  Tonic  at  91.00  per  bottle,  which  Is 
sufnclent  to  clear  the  ordinary  skin. 

The  Misses  Bell  expect  to  sell  thousands  of  bottles  from  this  announcement,  and  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  their  Complexion  Tonic  Is  exactly  os  they  represent 
It,  and  that  they  have  absolute  confidence  In  Its  wonderful  merit,  they  will  send  It  to  you 
safely  packed  In  plain  wrapper,  free  from  observation  of  the  curious,  so  that 

One  Bottle  Costs  You  Nothing 

complexion*  claimed,  so  that  you  take  no  risk  In  sending  for  this  wonderful 

The  price.  places  It  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  will  absolutely  clear  a poor  com- 

beautify  a good  one.  It  Is,  Indeed,  a boon  to  women,  and  this  generous  offer 
should  be  accepted  by  all. 

can  address  The  Misses  Bell  on  all  matters  of  complexion  and  hygiene  In  the 
etNctest  confidence,  and  satisfactory  advice  will  be  given  promptly  without  charge.  An 
Interesting  pamphlet  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  stamp.  * 

Address  all  communications  and  send  oil  orders  to  THE  BUSSES  BELL,  or 

78  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 

♦ ♦ ♦*v%-%**.**.*V*.*%*W»»'*,*»,*%»». 


Address  all  communications  and  send  oil  orders  to  TU 

I The  Bell  Toilet  Co., 


32  Edst  23d  St, 
Kodaks,  $2.50  up. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 


COMFORT.  __ 
tng,  leading  1 
G.  W.  & H. 

ufacturers.  1 

City.  Somple. 


BILITY,  easy  draw- 
)neumailc  runabouts. 
. Delhi.  N.  Y..  Man- 
lOih  st..  New  York 
Lable  Building. 


